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THE @)OUTH 
The Nation’s Richasé Vacation Land 


If it is the call of the desert or the moun- 
tains or the sea, if it is fishing, hunting, 
swimming, wading, hiking, or just plain 
quiet testing, somewhere in the South 
there is an incomparable answer. 
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Come to Raleigh, July 24-29; Go to 
Blacksburg, August 1-4 


O ALL the progressive farm men and women who 

read our paper in the Carolinas and Virginia, we 
should like to extend this invitation :— 

By all means come to North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, July 24-29, for the American Institute of Co- 
éperation if you can possibly do so. 

Probably not again for ten or fifteen years will this 
great organization meet in our territory. It is therefore 
a rare opportunity to hear the foremost leaders of 
American rural progress—men of the type of Henry 
A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, Henry Morgen- 
thau, governor of Federal Farm Credit Administration, 
etc, etc. Full programs can be had from your county 
farm agent or from the enterprising publicity agent, 
Frank H. Jeter, Raleigh. : 

All leaders in Grange organizations, in farmers’ mu- 
tual exchanges, and in tobacco, fruit, livestock, and cot- 
ton codperatives, etc., should make an especial effort to 
attend. Wherever possible, groups of farmers will en- 
joy making the trip together. 

In addition to the inspiring meeting of the American 
Institute of Codperation July 24-29, the programs of 
the North Carolina Farmers’ and Farm Women’s Con- 
vention will be carried out, with the conventions adjourn- 
ing a part of each day to hear the most interesting fea- 
tures of the Institute of Codperation. 

At V. P. I., Blacksburg, Va., the following week, 
August 1-4, will be held another meeting of almost 
equal importance—the annual meeting of the American 
Country Life Association held in connection with the 
Virginia State Farmers’ Institute and the Virginia 
Homemakers’ Association. Not only should Virginia 
farmers and farm women attend, but many from the 
Carolinas and Maryland. Master L. J. Taber of the 
Grange and President Edward A. O’Neal of the Farm 
Bureau and Secretary Wallace are expected to attend 
this meeting as well as the one in Raleigh the preceding 
week. 

Rarely indeed do our Carolinas-Virginia readers have 
two such opportunities. Let’s take advautage of them! 


“I Wish I Had .. . in 1933” 


“A WAY back in 1933 when land was cheap, I wish 

now I had bought me a little farm. Land has 
never been so cheap since, and I just didn’t know what a 
chance I was missing back in ’33.” 

Many a man, we predict—thousands and even tens 
of thousands of them—will be saying this sorrowfully 
in 1943, 

And still more sorrowfully in 1953, with age com- 
ing on them and thoughts of “The Lost Opportunity of 
1933” reminding them of the poet’s lines— 

Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 

The saddest are these—“It might have been.” 
; Well, at any rate, we do not wish anybody to say, 
The Progressive Farmer didn’t tell me—at least, not in 
time.” We are telling you. And for most ambitious, 
industrious, enterprising families, there is still time to 
buy before prices go up materially. The history of near- 
ly all depressions is that land values are among the 
Slowest to reach bottom and then among the slowest to 
climb clean back to the top again. But it usually takes 
‘onsiderable time to work out the details of a land pur- 
chase, and right now is none too soon to begin. 

Last fall people were talking of five-cent cotton. 

Ow they are talking of ten-cent cotton. And other 
things in proportion. Now with ten-cent cotton, for 
‘xample, land is not worth simply twice what it was 
With five-cent cotton. It is worth several times as much. 
or five-cent cotton does not even mean a living. With 
“cent prices cotton offers a real profit. 

The wholesale foreclosures by joint stock land banks 
: Other mortgage holders and the veritable saturnalia 


t 


of tax foreclosure sales all over America—all these 
have forced land prices far below what they are likely 
to be again within the average reader’s lifetime. This 
super-flood of real estate offered on a depressed market 
has had much the same effect that putting 50,000,000 
bales of cotton on the market in a single year would 
have on cotton prices. 


Of course in spite of this warning, many a subscriber 
will still miss his chance and say ten years from now: 
“IT do wish I had bought some land when it was so cheap 
back in 1933.” 

But at any rate, we have called attention to what we 
are confident will long be talked about as “the oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime.” 


We Lend Him to the Nation 


N OUR last issue we summarized the new farm legis- 
lation and its tremendous possibilities for good to 
farmers in the South and all over America. 

About the time that issue got into the mails, a mem- 
ber of our own editorial staff was drafted into service 
to help make the new law of the greatest possible bene- 
fit to cotton farmers. Cully A. Cobb was chosen by 
Secretary Wallace and George N. Peek as “cotton ad- 
ministrator” with wide powers in shaping Federal poli- 
cies regarding cotton production and marketing. 

Mr. Cobb grew up on a cotton farm and has spent 
all his life as agricultural leader and writer in useful 
service to Southern farmers. He knows their problems 
and needs, and wil) battle ably in their behalf in the 
difficult but distinguished task to which he has been 
called. 

In this emergency, we are glad to lend him to the 
nation in general and to the South in particular. 


Dusting Cotton by Airplane 


TRIKING indeed is the illustration of modern ag- 

ricultural progress portrayed on our cover page this 
month—fighting the boll weevil by airplane dusting. In 
parts of Texas this method of weevil control has been 
used very successfully. 

Such a method is practicable of course only in areas 
(i) where there are large plantations, or (2) where a 
group of enterprising smaller farmers coOperate to se- 
cure airplane service. In all lines both of agricultural 
production and agricultural marketing the small farmer 
is at a disadvantage unless he learns to codperate with 
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his fellows. He cannot compete with fully equipped, 
large-scale farmers unless he himself utilizes similar 
labor-saving equipment, and the only way for him to 
get such equipment is through cooperative effort. 


More Per Acre on Fewer Acres 


OW do you reconcile this reduction of production 

program with the fact that for years our agricul- 
tural leaders have been urging farmers to produce more, 
and showing them how to do it?” 

To this question a thoughtful man connected with 
the United States Department of Agriculture made the 
following frank reply :— 

“We have urged farmers to produce more to the 
acre, but have also urged them as individuals to reduce 
their acres planted to sales crops. The new Farm Act 
faces the fact that the individual farmer cannot adjust 
his production intelligently unless he knows that his 
neighbors will do likewise. Hence the collective action 
proposed by the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration. 

“More per acre on fewer acres” for sales crops is the 
goal toward which farm leaders have been working 
for years. But always heretofore in acreage reduction 
campaigns, the farmer who did not reduce received 
greater benefits than the reducing farmer. From now 
on the aim is to protect the man who keeps his sales 
crop acreage within bounds. 

Somehow or other this problem must be solved. 
Some people have assumed that to pay a farmer $6, $8, 
or $10 per acre on condition that he plow up some land 
aiready planted to cotton and replant in feed crops is 
like the Farm Board’s famous suggestion about “plow- 
ing up every third row.” But the differences aré mark- 
ed. The Farm Board suggested plowing up every third 
row of a crop already made and when it was too late 
to substitute another. The 1933 suggestion has been to 
take a percentage of the land now making unneeded cot- 
ton and put it to making much-needed feed crops—with 
such probable effects on cotton prices as our Alexander 
Legge table last month suggests. Furthermore, for 
“plowing up every third row” the farmer would have 
received no compensation whatever; his neighbors who 
did not plow up would have received more benefit than 
he himself. Providing a direct cash benefit to the 
man who reduces acreage in money crops is both the 
only effective and the only fair way of securing reduc- 
tion. 


Farm News Bright Spots 


HAT this is a changing world there is abundant evi- 

dence at the present time. Some of the changes may 
or may not work out all right. But there is one that is 
bound to do a lot of good. We have reference to a type 
of publicity that is now being gotten out by Agricultural 
Editor A. B. Bryan of Clemson College. 

Mr. Bryan heads this new type of publicity, “Farm 
News Bright Spots,” and in a series of brief paragraphs 
tells of important, worth while instances of agricultural 
progress in South Carolina. There is not a word of de- 
pression in the whole page, no mortgage foreclosure, no 
gloom, no despair. 

One paragraph tells about how a 4-H poultry club 
member sold some $352 worth of broilers. The baby 
chicks and feed cost $162. There are 200 broilers yet 
to sell. 

A Dorchester County farm woman has a herd of 19 
grade Jersey cows, heifers, and calves. She milks an 
average of six cows and last year sold $261 worth of 
products. . 

And here’s the case of a woman who is now losing 
only 4 chicks out of a 100 where she used to lose 50. 
The difference is due to the use of a homemade brick 
brooder she built last winter. 

“Farm News Bright Spots!” We like the idea, It 
helps to constructive thinking and constructive plan- 
ning, and how we do need both! 
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The Majority of People Know They Can Buy 


son re Firestone 


QUALITY and SERVICE 


At the Same Price as Mail Order and Special Brand Tires 





Fisstone realizes that any manufacturer to be successful today — and 
to continue to be successful must offer to the public QUALITY and PRICE, 
There is no reduction in the quality of Firestone Tires. 

Today you can buy Firestone Quality at the same 
price you would have to pay for mail order and 
special brand tires. 
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O BEGIN with, let us say this :— 
7 Right near you—either at your county seat or 
at some other point in your county—there is no 
doubt a “National Farm Loan Association.” All 
present borrowers from the Federal 
land banks must be members of such 
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community to establish one. Meanwhile he pays 4 per 
cent higher interest rate. 

5. Receivers for joint stock land banks authorized to 
borrow from R. F. C. to pay taxes on real estate. 

6. Authorizes Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation to loan up to 








an association. 

Each such association has a sec- 
retary-treasurer and the Farm Loan 
Commissioner in your Federal land 
bank district has appointed the secre- 
tary-treasurer of each national farm 
loan association as his correspondent 
and representative. These 
secretary-treasurers have 
been supplied with ap- 
plication blanks, printed 
matter, and full informa- 
tion, and are in a position not only to assist the applicant 
for a loan in making out his papers, but also to supply 
him with information. 


Applications which are now coming in directly from 
farmers are frequently improperly made out. This causes 
delay, and it is also found to be almost impossible to get 
by correspondence the information required to fit each 
inquirer’s individual case. Those interested in loans or 
the refinancing of their farms should call on the nearest 
secretary-treasurer of a “National Farm Loan Asso- 
cation.’ The county farm agent or the Federal land 
bank in your district (see our June issue for list) can 
tell you who is secretary-treasurer in your county if 
you do not already know. 


Loans may be made anywhere from $100 to $50,000, 
but no loan can exceed 50 per cent of the appraised 
normal value of the land plus 20 per cent of the im- 
provements. Where loans have been made for amounts 








RACTICALLY every day subscribers call us 

or write to us for further information about the 
new “Federal Farm Credit Administration” and its 
plans for refinancing farm mortgages. Last month 
we gave the main outlines of the new legislation. 
However, the subject is both so complicated and so 
important that we again review it for our friends. 











larger than this, the mortgage holders are urged to scale 
down the indebtedness and give the farmer a chance to 
refinance the loans on a safe basis. 


Other notable features of the new act have been sum- 
marized by Dr. W. I. Myers of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istratién as follows :— 


1. Maximum interest not to exceed 4% per cent 
for five years. 

2. Neither old nor new borrowers required to pay 
installments on principal for five years. 


3. For five years Federal land banks authorized to 
grant necessary extension of payments to deserving old 
and new borrowers. 

4. Federal land banks authorized to make direct 
loans to farmer-borrowers where no “National Farm 
Loan Association” is near him—if farmer agrees to join 
association when there are enough borrowers in the 


$100,000,000 to joint stock land banks 
at 4 per cent on security of first 
mortgage, provided— 







(a) Joint stock land bank reduces inter- 
est rate on mortgages to 5 per cent 
per annum. 

(b) Agrees not 

gages 


, to foreclose on 
tor two-year period 
unavoidable 


mort- 

‘ except in 

circumstances, 
7. Allocates $200,000- 

000, of R. F. C. funds 

for loans through the 

/ “Farm Loan Commis- 

sioner” located at each of the Federal land banks for the 

following purposes :— 

(1) To enable farmer to redeem or repurchase farm property 
lost through foreclosure. 

(2) To reduce and refinance junior obligations. 

(3) To provide working capital. 


On all this particular class of loans the following rules 
apply: No loan in excess of $5,000. Total of first and 
second mortgage, if any, not to exceed 75 per cent of 
normal value of farm property. Repayment in 10 annual 
installments plus interest at 5 per cent, but no payment 
on principal required for first three years. 

We again urge interested readers to locate the nearest 
“National Farm Loan Association” and get the help of 
the secretary-treasurer in determining what sized loans 
are available for them, and on what terms, and to help 
in preparing necessary application blanks 


WHAT Goop FARMERS ARE DOING IN JULY 


URNING or pushing sweet potato vines over into 

the next middle to permit cultivation is all right 

until the middles are completely covered and the 
vines have rooted—not afterward. 


2. For disease free sweet potatoes for bedding next 
Spring, select vine cuttings that show no evidence of dis- 
ease and plant on land that has not produced sweet po- 
tatoes for four to six years. Prepare land as usual, set 
the cuttings 9 to 12 inches apart in 3-foot rows, and cul- 
tivate clean. 


3. “I have planted some of the new legume, crota- 
laria. Will it make good hay?” No. Livestock do not 
like it. It is a magnificent soil improving crop however, 
because it grows rapidly and luxuriantly with a slightly 
brittle stalk that rots quickly. 


4. “What is the best method of controlling red spider 
that gets on cotton?” Clean up all patches of weeds 
around the edge of the field, near stumps, fence corners, 
turn rows, etc., and dust the cotton on which the spiders 


have appeared with fine dusting sulphur. 


5. Mow the pasture every 30 to 60 days during sum- 
mer if necessary to keep down weeds and grass. The 
mowing machine is just as important a cultivating im- 
plement in the pasture as a cultivator in the corn- 
field. 

6. Sudan is one of the greatest 
grass crops in existence. If put 
M now on a fertile, well prepared 
Piece of ground and weather con- 
ditions are favorable, it should be 
teady for grazing at least by mid- 


to avoid severe clipping of the young lespedeza. This 
will check most weeds. But dodder, the worst of all 
weeds in lespedeza fields, requires more heroic measures : 
we must chop with hoes, burn with blow torch or straw 
and kerosene, or spray with chemicals. 

9. Let’s watch for boll weevils, and tf any apprecia- 
ble number appear dust with calcium arsenate. Apply 
with some of the mechanical dusters, 5 to 7 pounds per 
acre. Examine the squares in a given space and if 10 
per cent of them are punctured it is time to get busy 
with the poison. 


10. Good hay can be made from sorghum planted as 
late as the middle to latter part of this month. To make 
sure of it doing so, though, plant in rows 2 to 2% feet 
wide and cultivate a few times. * Plant it rather thick, 
using 144 to 2 pecks of seed per acre. 

11. A trench silo solves the problem of silage for the 
small dairy farm. Two men with a team, plow, drag 
pan, spade, and pick can dig a trench silo large enough 
for 10 to 15 cattle in about three days. A hillside loca- 
tion is preferable but level ground may be used if some 
drainage is provided. 


12. “One year’s seeding means seven years’ weeding.” 
So say 


farmers. This is true to an even 
greater extent here in the South 
One or two later cultivations than 
we have been accustomed to make, 
mowing of pastures and meadows, 
roadsides, and waste places, the 
prompt plowing of fields after 
harvest—all these will save much 


Western 


August. To secure quality Sudan work next year. Weeds that come 
grass hay, cut just as the first up late or in July, August, or 
heads begin to appear. To allow ; September ripen seeds in less time 
the Seed to mature before cut- eet, i oc than those germinating in April, 
ung greatly reduces palatability ad: \ Re By, x, May, and June. We must hustle 
and feeding value. ee rd to keep ahead of them. 


7. The four outstanding crops 
for broducing’ hay when planted 
a late as July are Sudan grass, 
Cowpeas, millet, and sweet sor- 
ghum. Some of the early matur- 
ig varieties of soybeans will also 
Produce well when planted this 
late, especially in the middle and 
wer part of the South. 


8 Weeds in lespedeza do as 
= harm as in other crops and 
Should be kept down by mowing, 





13. An excellent summer job is 
that of improving natural pas- 
tures on the farm. This can be 
done by cutting out the under- 
growth, briers, etc., from land 
along creeks, branches, rivers, or 
other places and 
draining them. By cleaning up 
such places and 
mowing frequently 
grow 
quickly and thrive 


low perhaps 


The big job now 
—developing the 
pullets into 
healthy, vigor- 
ous layers. 


grass. will 


just as well or better than the underbrush we have 
cut out. 


Five Poultry Hints 


ia AID in keeping up summer egg production, force 

the hens to eat as much laying mash as possible. Do 
this by feeding grain only once a day, late in the after- 
noon. Keep the mash before them at all times. Give a 
part of it as a moist mash, as this is more palatable 
and hens will eat more of it. 

2. Don’t forget that chickens can suffer from heat as 
well as folks. At night they need houses cooled by suffi- 
cient ventilation, in the daytime plenty of outside 
shade. They should not have to stay inside a house in 
order to get out of the hot sun. 


3. Chicken pox and roup can be very largely con- 
trolled by vaccinating the young pullets when they are 
from three to four months old. 

4. “What treatment can be given young pullets to rid 
them of worms?” Give them deworming tablets. Care- 
fully follow instructions given by the manufacturer. A 
nicotine preparation fed in the mash is a method 
that gives considerable promise. 

5. To kill mites that hide in cracks, crevices, and 
other places in the chicken house, spray with nicotine 
sulphate. Mix it in the proportion of a tablespoonful 
of the nicotine to a gallon of water in which enough 
soap has been dissolved to make soapsuds. 


Sheep, Hog, and Dairy Reminders 


WO sheep reminders: (1) Grubs can be kept out of 

the heads of sheep if pine tar is rubbed on their 
noses. A little attention now in this respect may prove 
very valuable. (2) This month and next is the time for 
breeding ewes for December and January lambs. 


2. Because hogs nearly always sell at a higher price 
in September it is well to push the pigs now by liberal 
feeding and care, Free them of lice by using oil drained 
from crank case, or some commercial dip. 


3. As a safeguard against hog cholera, many stock- 
men vaccinate pigs about the time they are weaned, or 
before. This is especially important if cholera is near. 


4. “At what age should dairy heifers be bred?” The 
Missouri Experime:it Station answers that those poor- 
ly fed or undersized for any reason should not be bred 
as early as others; those normal in size should be bred 
at the following ages: Jerseys, 15 to 17 months; Guern- 
seys, 17 to 19 months; Ayrshires, 18 to 20 months; Hol- 
steins, 19 to 21 months. 
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“One chuck shot 
at 123 paces 
collapsed on 
the spot” 











































The greater killing power of Super-X .22’s 
has often been demonstrated on hawks, 
woodchucks, and even coyotes at remark- 
able distances. Gerald Averill of Bangor, 
Maine, writes: *‘Out of 47 woodchucks shot 
at, I killed 42 stone dead with one shot, 
using Super-X .22 L.R. hollow-points in my 
Winchester Model 57. One ‘chuck shot at 
123 paces collapsed on the spot. 3 were killed 
at over 90 paces. Another at 128. The aver- 
age range for all was 75 paces. This ammuni- 
tion doesn't start the horses to kicking when 
let off behind the barn, and it doesn’t start 
a run on the bank when shells are needed.” 


Super-X is made in all .22 caliber sizes, with 
solid or hollow-point Lubaloy greaseless 
bullets. Loaded with Western Double-Ac- 
tion smokeless powder and non-corrosive 
priming, gun cleaning is unnecessary. No 
higher in price than old style .22°s. Sold 
everywhere. Mail the coupon for interesting 
free descriptive leaflet. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
745 Adams St., East Alton, IIL. 


Moslem 
SuperX 
LONG RANGE .22 CARTRIDGES 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
745 Adams Street, East Alton, Iil. 


Gentlemen: Please send your free Super-X leaflet. 
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Relieve lameness 


while horse works 


Apply good old Absorbine. See how 
quickly it reduces swellings, relieves 
strained muscles, tendons. Fine anti- 
septic to aid healing of galls, boils, 
open sores. Never decors nor re- 
moves hair—and horse works while 
being treated. Economical because so 
little goes so far. Any druggist. Large 
bottle, $2.50. W. F Young, Inc., 
384 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


use ABSORBINE 





























































TORY 
IGHT 
My New Copper Steel Farm and Poultry, Fence 
greatest improvement in fencing in years! 
ts YEARS longer than ordinary fencing. Write fo: 
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new free ‘catalog today. Quotes ‘lowest prices on Fenc' 
Gates, Posts, Barb Wire, Paint, Roofing.—Jim Brown, ing 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Sept. 5558 MEMPHIS, TENN. 








Horses pull better, work 
harder, accomplish more 


when you fit them with. . 
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DIGGING IN 

RANT reached the 

prospective “capital,” 
Collado Rojo, which as 
he had suspected, was within eyesight 
of his mining location. Somhow, foxy 
Gaspardo had learned of the lode, and 
planned to utilize it for ammunition. 


Standing aside as his force dribbled 
up the big hill, Grant reviewed them 
pridefully. On the second day of his 
march he had captured a garrisoned 
village by surprise, and on the follow- 
ing day another. Then, for a weck, he 
had battered through to a succession of 
small triumphs, all the time recruiting 
briskly. Among the captured stores 
had been two small field pieces which 
Jim Moon had claimed and maniied. 
With the rancher’s grim eye squinting 
over the sights, these guns had been 
Grant’s chief reliance. 

Then had come a day when the little 
army was struck unexpectedly by an 
overwhelming army coming from the 
southeast, and commanded by a cer- 
tain General Morales, as Grant’s spies 
reported. Almost simultaneously, Gar- 
cia struck from the north having some- 
how learned of Grant's location. So 
with aggressive Morales battering at 
his rear and Garcia gnawing at his 
flank, all of Grant’s skill had been re- 
quired to hold his force intact and 
keep up the morale of his leather-skin- 
ned bullies until he could make contact 
with Gaspardo at the agreed meeting 
place. It was a slim, desperate chance, 
but the only one. 


While the men made comfortable 
camp, Grant inspected the big red-top- 
ped hill minutely. It proved to be an 
enormous cube with a slanted roof, and 
rounded only slightly on the south side. 
Its northern line was a sheer wall, 
which also marked the margin of a 
deep wash. 


Another dispensation of Providence 
was a deep pool in a rocky formation 
in the center of the 10-acre upper level, 
promising an abundance of that indis- 
pensable—water. 


REAKISHLY, immediately after 

leaving the west side of the hill, 
the high bank of the wash changed to 
the north and west side—a sheer, rocky 
cliff wall, impossible of passage. 

Southward where Morales’ skir- 
mishers could be seen feeling out the 
lay, the ground was almost dead level 
for a mile. To eastward, it rolled only 
lightly, as it did westward to where the 
curve of the cliff-bank wash cut it. 

From a strategic standpoint, the po- 
sition was ideal, with but otie draw- 
back visible—but it was a very serious 
one, 

South and west, tucked almost 
against the cliff, Collado Chico, a ccni- 
cal hill of small area but almost equal- 
ing Collado Rojo in height, was a 
problem that wrinkled Grant's brow. 
There was the only elevation the enemy 
could utilize for his artillery—at least 
eight heavy field pieces. To keep him 
from so utilizing it meant to occupy it 
—which meant to divide Grant's piti- 
fully small force. 

“What do you think, Moon? Is there 
even a pale chance that you can keep 
’em off there for a while, with your 
guns planted back—say a hundred feet 
or so—from this trench?” 

“Uh-huh—fur a while,” Moon decided 
after squinting calculatingly to gauge 
the range and elevation. “Course when 
Gaspardo comes—” 

“Cheese it!’’ Grant snapped. “When 
talking before the men, it’s proper to 


W O R D . “a ain’t braggin’ — 


By G. W. BARRINGTON 


say ‘when’ Gaspardo comes; but, be- 
tween ourselves, it’s more honest to say 
‘if? Gaspardo comes.” 

“Here comes th’ Colonel, hazin’ a 
locoed-lookin ranny! They’re high- 
tailin’ it like the hull Mex army was 
whackin’ ’em on the back!’’ Moon cut 
in, with as near an approach to excite- 
ment as his nature allowed. 

Puffing along the trench Lastra 
waved his hat aloft and yammered 
some wild message over and over. “It 
is a tre-e-mendous marvelousness! It 
is such an extraordinar-ee-ness that—” 


“Shut up!—I mean tell it, d— it!” 
Grant barked, shaking the panting offi- 
cer in his exasperation. “Have you 
heard from Gasp4rdo?” 


“Of a complete ‘sureness!’’ Lastra 
answered, chokingly, as Grant released 
his collar. “The gr-r-eat Gaspardo, he 
is advance—from—coming back—from 
where he is make return—from—” 


“C\HUT UP!” Grant thundered, then 

whirled on the unkempt peon to 
snap in Spanish: “Talk, you! Are you 
from Gaspardo ?” 


“Si Senor,” the fellow answered, 
then fumbled in his bosom to produce 
a sweat-sogged envelope which Grant 
snatched and tore open with strong, 
eager fingers that almost ripped the 
enclosed sheet in two. Drawing Moon 
and Lastra aside, he read it aloud :— 

To the Senor General Grant:—Hu-m-m! 
Not dated as usual—in whose ability to 
reach Collado Rojo, and hold same I have 


full confidence—Hu-m-m! Darn © sight 
more than I have!—Greetings. 


With five hundred men and six guns, 
I shall join you before nightfall. I am 
coming from southwest, and will keep to 
the west side of drain. My main army 
is still in the north. 


I have Jearned of your gallant struggle 
against Morales, and his two full rez'- 
ments, and it may add to your confidence 
to know that in evading him, you beat 
the most capable officer now attached to 
the Federal army. 


Congratulations, and love from, 
ENRIQUE GASPARDO, 
Capitan-General in Command. 


“Five hundred men, and I have about 
six hundred capable of duty; while 
they have anyway two thousand,” 
Grant considered. He turned to look 
uneasily to where Morales’ skirmish- 
ers already were deploying on the flat. 
Back of them, the batteries had halted 
in plain sight—waiting for Morales to 
look things over and place them. 


“Enough infantry,” Grant considered 
as Moon looked at him questioningly, 
“but they can’t climb up here on the 
north side, and Morales is going to 
have charge of that plain in a few min- 
utes now. If we only had the cannon 
across we could— 

“Whoopee! I got it!” 

Hastily scrawling a note on a pad 
held on his knee, Grant handed it to the 
peon. “Send Hurst with him, Lastra,” 
he ordered. “Tell him to stay with 
Gaspardo till this thing’s over! Tell 
him also to ask the General to rush an 
answer to this message!” 


As Lastra puffed away, the peon 
trotting alongside, the men resuming 
work on the trenches ducked and 
threw themselves flat in deference to a 
shell that screamed over from the 
southwest to break short on the hill- 
side with a great upheaval of earth and 
small stones. 


“Curtain’s up!” Moon grinned, hap- 


pily. “Soon's I git them blue babies 0’ 
mine placed, they’ll be some echoes! 


but I’m layin’ a bet that 
not a son-of-a-gun of ’em 
crawls up on that there 
Collado Chico till—” 
“Yes, they will—that is, they will if 
they want to!” Grant decreed. “Oh, | 
mean it,” he added, his grin showing, 
as Moon looked at him in dismay, 


“But—” 


“No buts, d— it! Run those guns 
over to that depression on the southeast 
corner of this hill! Plant ’em solid 
there, and cache plenty shrapnel where 
it will be safe! 


“Bang hell out of anything that 
shows on that plain—except a gun ora 
bunch’of men making for Collado Chi- 
co! If they do that, shoot at ’em, but 
miss ’em!” 

“Wha-a-t th—” 

“Plain English, ain’t it? Shoot at 
’em, but miss °em! Now hop to it!” 


RANT spun on his heel, and strode 

off to speed up the fortification 
work. Moon gazed after him for a mo- 
ment, loose-jawed with astonishment. 
Then he shook his head as though con- 
fronted by a puzzle he was unable to 
solve and trotted off to obey orders, 
Thirty minutes later, he was raking the 
plain, keeping it clear of the weak ad- 
vance forces cautious Morales had sent 
out—excepting those who worked in 
to occupy Collado Chico. 

As a consequence, after the stars had 
peeped out that night, Morales prob- 
ably lounged in his tent sure of his 
game. With his battery igstailed sol- 
idly on Collado Chico, and his camp, 
and reserves tucked between _ that 
friendly bulwark and the cliff, Morales 
was impregnable, seemingly. 

At that same hour, Grant and Moon 
chortled over a message—also undated 
—-just received from Gaspardo :— 

Following your most excellent sugges- 
tion, I am occupying the cliff overlooking 
Collado Chico, keeping my men hidden, 
and masking my batteries. The enemy is 
just now walking into the trap your 
genius devised. When you are ready for 
me to destroy him, dip the flag in front 
of your headquarters, three times. 

Yours for the Revolution, 
GASPARDO. 


XXI 
UPS AND DOWNS 
P WITH the dawn, Grant rallied 
his officers at headquarters for a 
final conference. 

When the brassy morning sun swung 
up and up, with no sign of activity on 
Collado Chico, volatile Lastra, the no 
less volatile Companiero, grew restless, 
and joined their men in the trenches. 

But Grant maintained his customary 
calm. 

“That fox of a Morales is waiting 
for the sun to get out of his gunners’ 
eyes,” he diagnosed shrewdly - for 
Moon’s benefit as the two sat in front 
of their tent. 

“Knowing that the artillery will de- 
cide this thing, he’s contented himself 
with strengthening his infantry only 
slightly, keeping the bulk of it in re- 
serve. 

“When the sun gets a little higher, 
he’ll cut loose, all right. ‘Then we'll 
see what— 

“Now, what the dickens is that?” 

Chancing to glance at the crest of 
the cliff back of Collado Chico Grant 
had seen a series of brilliant flashes, 
not unlike the blinding sparking of an 
electric welding machine. 

“That’s Hurst, and he’s flashin’ sig- 
nals!” Moon declared, rising with an 

(Continued on page 12) 
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HEN the pastures get short or 

dry the beef calves running with 
their mothers may not get enough milk 
to make the best or most economical 
growth. Beef cows are not noted for 
large milk flow or maintaining their 
flow of milk for a long period. While 
the calves are young and the pastures 
good and succulent, the beef cow may 
give enough milk for three to four 
months after freshening. But as the 
calves get larger and able to use more 
feed and the pastures are not so good, 
causing the cows to give less milk, then 
it will pay to feed the calves some corn 
or other grain. If it is not thought best 
to feed the cows any concentrates 
(cracked cottonseed cake) it will still 
almost certainly pay to arrange a creep 
for the calves where they may be fed 
some grain. If it ever pays to feed 
grain to make beef, it will pay to feed 
a calf that is not getting all the milk 
it can take, for there will never be a 
time later when the beef calf can make 
as good use of grain as when it is 
young and small. 

II 


The summer care of hogs is of the 
utmost importance. Swine do not sweat, 
and miss this means of cooling the 
body. It is for this reason that special 
provision must be made for protecting 
hogs from the extreme heat during the 
summer. Shade and water are the nat- 
ural means of protecting swine from 
the heat of the sun. Water affords the 
hogs the best protection from the heat. 
But with the hog, water used for this 
purpose means mud. Mud is all right 
if clean or disease-free mud. A mud- 
hole or hog wallow that has been used 
by hogs for years or even months may 
form a breeding place for disease. A 
concrete or plank wallowing vat that 
can be drained and frequently refilled 
with fresh or running water is the ideal 
means for cooling the hogs in summer. 
If a cleanable wallowing vat cannot 
be provided, then shade must be made 
for the hogs. The shade of trees if 
sufficient is satisfactory but if artificial 
means are used it is not enough to 
merely break the rays of the sun; there 
must also be a free circulation of air. 


III 


When hot weather and flies come 
and the cows fall off in their milk flow, 
let us not be too ready to assume that 
all the decreased milk production is due 
to these more or less unavoidable 
causes. Generally the falling off in pro- 
duction is more largely due to a lack of 
feed than to “hot weather and flies.” 
Dry, short pastures cause the cows to 
fall off in their milk supply much more 
than hot weather, and even more than 
does injury by flies, troublesome though 
these may be. Protect the cows from 
flies as far as practicable, but do not 
blame the flies for lessened production 
which results from a lack of feed. 


IV 


A fat hog or one that is not accus- 
tomed to exercise is easily killed by a 
small amount of worry or exercise in 
hot weather. And here is a word of 
Caution: Never dash water over the 
body of any over- 
heated animal. It 
USually means 
Prompt death. Put 
the water on the 
head only. And in 
the case of the hog, 
first pour the water 
on the nose or 
Sprinkle the face 


SEVEN LIVESTOCK HINTS 
By? TAIT BUTLER 


Water on the body may be used to 
keep an animal from getting hot, but 
not for cooling an animal that is al- 
ready overheated. 
V 

It ts not economical to carry the 
spring pigs through next winter. Any 
hog intended for pork should not gen- 
erally live for more than eight or ten 
months. There are several reasons why 
this is true. The young or small animal 
makes a better use of feed. That is, a 
larger proportion of the feed consumed 
is used for growth and a smaller part 
to support the body. The longer the 
pig lives, too, the greater the danger of 
death from cholera and other diseases. 
When a pig is fed only enough to main- 
tain its body and there is no gain in 
weight, all feed given is a total loss. 
While the spring pigs should have 
green feed they should not be com- 
pelled to live on ordinary pasturage 
alone. The digestive organs of the pig 
are not adapted to the handling of large 
quantities of bulky feeds such as green 
grasses. Therefore, the spring pigs 
should have enough concentrates to 
keep them growing, because they keep 
in better health, use the feed to better 
advantage than later, and in the end 
make pork cheaper. Even with ordi- 
nary pastures and corn, it will still pay 
to let the pigs have what they will take 
of a mixture of equal parts of cotton- 
seed meal and tankage or fish meal. 
Pigs require less salt than most other 
farm livestock, but they require some 
all the same, so why not keep in a box 
under shelter where the pigs can eat 
at will, the following mixture :— 
5 parts of salt 


10 parts of wood ashes, or air slaked lime 
10 parts of cottonseed mea 


VI 


A horse doing hard work in hot 
weather should have no green feed, 
nor should he have new hay, nor a full 
allowance of old hay. Even the al- 
lowance of old hay shoul. be restricted 
to not over 34 of a pound daily for ev- 
ery 100 pounds of his weight. 

The best protection against “heat 
stroke” is to limit the work to the con- 
dition of the horse; that is, have the 
horse hardened or accustomed to the 
work required of him and avoid green 
feed and new hay. Avoid having his 
stomach over-full of any bulky feed. 
Feed all the hay in one feed at night 
and water the animal often. Stop work 
immediately, get the animal in the 
shade, apply cold water to the head 
only, and rub the body, if he fails to 
sweat freely or if he stops sweating 
while the work and heat continue. 

The only possible advantage of 
green feed for a hard working horse 
is that it is cheaper than dry feed, but 
ia hot weather it is not cheaper in the 
end when the death losses which it 
helps to bring about are counted. 

VII 

Co6perative wool sales in Tennessee 
in 31 pools during May brought an 
average price of 281% cents per pound, 
the sales amounting to 216,039 pounds. 
The average price through these poois 
in 1932 was only 16% cents or 12 cents 
less than this year’s 
price. Farmers 
marketing through 
these pools totaled 
about 1,500. This 
method of sell- 
ing wool codper- 
atively has been in 
effect 16 years in 
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Tennessee, thus tes- 
tifying to its effi- 
ciency. 
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Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 


Challenges all Gasolines with 


Essolene 


the Improved Motor Fuel that 





SMOOTHER 
PERFORMANCE 


AT REGULAR GASOLINE PRICE 


ESSOLENE was perfected in the Research Laboratories 
of the world’s largest oil organization e Millions have 
been spent to put on the market this basically improved 
fuel—a fuel superior to any regular-price gasoline you 
have ever used—and to nearly all premium fuels as 
well @ It guarantees smoother performance e This 
statement is not a meaningless, exaggerated advertis- 
ing claim. You can prove it with as little as five gallons 
in a tank cleared of other fuels e Try ESSOLENE to- 
day. The Standard Oil Company of New Jersey stands 
squarely behind it as a challenge to all gasolines—asa 
new standard for all gasolines to attain e ESSOLENE 
sells at regular gasoline price and is 


Colored Orange to Prevent Substitution 


@ Essolene, Esso, and Essolube— 
the 5-Star Motor Oil, are sold at 
Esso Stations and Dealers owned, 
operated or supplied by the fol- 
lowing companies: the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey, the 
Standard Oil Company of Pennsyl- 
vania, the Standard Oil Company 
of Louisiana, and the Colonial 
Beacon Oil Company, Inc. 








“STANDARD” 


€sso 


STATIONS 


Copr. 1933, Esso, Inc. 
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ATIONAL figures, we are led to 
N believe, just naturally take on 

an air of importance and gran- 
deur. But when Mrs. Hattie Caraway, 
nationally famous as the only woman 
in the United States Senate, came 
home on a visit last fall, her friends 
in Arkansas found her little changed. 
Fannie, the family servant who went 
with the Caraways to Washington, 
said to Mrs. Caraway as she was 
leaving: “You go on down home for a 
visit, and you'll come back with new 
ambition and courage.” And Mrs. 
Caraway says that is just what hap- 
Her short visit among her old 
friends convinced them that she was 
the same simple, unaffected, home- 
loving body who stood by her husband, 
ministering to his comfort and _ his 
courage throughout his long service in 


pened. 











Senator Hattie Caraway and her three 
sons, Robert, Paul and Forrest, 


she had never seen a train until ge 
married him. She, in the same yeip 
always replied that they could hear th 
train whistle from her house on 4 
frosty morning if the wind was bloy. 
ing right. 

Her family practiced a live-at-hom 
program. Even though there wa 
something of a depression during he 
zirlhood, she never heard people talk 
hard times; everyone lived at home 
Her father had a country store an 
took eggs and other farm produce jg 
trade. She thinks that we should ge 
back to this simple way of living 
swapping products if necessary where 
cash is scarce. 





Her home was situated on a farm 








the Senate, and then was elected to 
succeed him there. 

Hearing her talk still a little won- 
deringly but none the less convincingly 
of her experiences, her problems, and 
how she is meeting them, her friends 
gained new confidence in her sincerity, 
in her earnestness, and in her ability to 
think. Many of her observations bear- 
ing upon public questions would be 
equally suitable coming from Hattie 
Caraway, the home maker, the well informed citizen, or 
from Hattie Caraway, the Senator—and that is the spirit 
of cur pt¢esent administration. 

The expressed confidence of her friends gave her 
“new ambition” to serve her state and her country to tne 
best of her ability and “fresh courage” to study and 
tackle each new problem of the many presented by these 
troubled times. 


peepee CARAWAY'’S habits of mind are those 
of a thinker. In conversation, her development of a 
thought or point may be interrupted frequently by seem- 
ingly alien remarks, the result of an active mind and 
clever wit, but the development progresses by digres- 
sion. Upon analysis, her side remarks and quips are 
found to contribute to the understanding of her point 
and to sympathy with her point of view. She thinks 
quickly, speaks deliberately but without hesitation, clear- 
ly, and with a nice choice of words. She does not hesi- 
tate to refuse to give an opinion if sufficient informa- 
tion or time for deliberation has not been allowed. 


Mrs. Caraway has never been a feminist. She feels 
that what is good for the whole country is good for 
women and children. Women, she thinks, may stress 
their own accomplishments a little too much, thus an- 
tagonizing the men instead of enlisting their sympa- 
thetic co6peration. Nor does she feel that women should 
simply take the men’s point of view. Women, through 
their club work, should study questions before making 
decisions, should find out “what it is all about” before 
they sign their names to petitions asking Congress or the 
Legislature for this or that. It is her opinion that women 
are already much more careful about this matter than 
they were when first given the suffrage. 

Senator Caraway thinks that in a large measure, a 
woman's responsibility is tied up with her home and her 
duties as a home maker, though 
she is by no means antagonistic 
to the 
aging both a home and a ca- 
reer. She says, however, that 
a woman's first duty when she 
marries is to make a home, 
peaceful, quiet, and comfort- 
able, so that her husband can 
and will relax. She 
the fact that a woman may get 
her initiation of interest and 
her first development in affairs 
of state-wide, national, or in- 
ternational scope from discuss- 
ing such affairs with her hus- 
band and that she may grow 
to influence his own point of 


idea of a woman’s man- 


stresses 


The Caraway Homestead at 
Jonesboro, Craighead Coun- 
ty, Arkansas. 








A DrxteE Farm GIRL IN 
THE NATION’S SENATE 


By CONNIE J. BONSLAGEL 


Arkansas Home Demonstration Agent 








betes ago a Dixie farm girl grew up in a 
Tennessee country home. Neither she nor her 
parents dreamed that she would one day be married 
to a United States Senator—or that she would her- 
self be the, first woman ever elected to the United 
States Senate. Yet both things happened to her. 








view somewhat. She believes rather more in this kind 
of influence than in the more militant type which some 
women may attempt to exercise. She was never an 
ardent suffragette and thinks that she may have shirked 
her responsibilities somewhat in that respect. 


Mrs. Caraway is a prohibitionist. She favors world 
disarmament. She has much ability as a writer; is 
genuinely witty but not sarcastic. 


ENATOR CARAWAY is in complete sympathy 

with the problems of farm people. She can under- 
stand, she says, why those who are at the mercy of the 
weather and the changing and uncertain seasons, and 
under such conditions wrest their living from the soil, 
should fail or refuse to turn into fighters, but should 
take things stoically in- 
stead. Reared on a Ten- 
nessee farm, seven miles 
from a railroad, she re- 
members distinctly the 
first train she ever saw. 
Mr. Caraway frequently 
said in a teasing way that 








in what is called “Big Bottom,” a fer. 
tile valley, horseshoe shaped, where 
the Duck River empties into the Ter- 
nessee, a particularly rich farming 
country because of the frequent over 
flows of the Duck River and the de 
posit of silt from the phosphors 
country farther up. This formed 
some of the finest farm land in Ten- 
nessee, she says. They raised much 
corn and a little wheat. Her father 
shipped corn by the carload and paid for his children’s 
schooling with corn. 

Mrs. Caraway is a strong believer in co-educational 
colleges—naturally, for it was at such a school in 18% 
that she met Senator Caraway. They were both attent- 
ing Dickson Normal College, at Dicksen, Tenn. Cor 
trary to reports, Mrs. Caraway was never a teacher, 
though her sister taught. She and Senator Caraway 
were married February 5, 1902, spent their honeymoon 
in New Orleans, and from there went to Jonesboro, 
Ark., which was their home up to the time of Senator 
Caraway’s death. Mr. Caraway, after completing his 
legal education, practiced law in Lake City in Craighead 
County, Ark., for one year, then moved to Jonesboro 
which is still home to Mrs. Caraway and her three 
The big rambling comfortable house they call 
home is pictured below. 


sons. 


Senator Caraway is of course very proud of these 
three boys. Two of them are with her in Washington. 
The other, Forrest, is at Fort Washington, 23 miles 
away, but comes home for the 
weekends. Paul, the eldest, 
now studying to become a law: 
year, collects guns and pistols as 


i a hobby. Robert, or “Bobbie’ 
fo as he is known to his friends, is 
7 . in high school. Theirs is the 
} simple, wholesome home life 


Where Mrs. Caraway sits as the Nation’s only 
Woman Senator. 


of any other normal Arkansas mother and_ her boys. 





WO final thoughts are suggested by Mrs. Caraway’ 

career, one of which suggests pride in a record the 
South has already made and the second of which sug 
gests dreams of distinguished achievement by other 
Southern country boys and girls. 


The first is that the South with its traditional regatd 
for womanhood sent the first appointed woman to the 
United States Senate—the venerable Mrs. Felton of 
Georgia—and also elected the first woman to the Set 
ate, Mrs. Caraway. 


























The other thought is this: Jn how many Southert 
country homes today are fathers and mothers, all 
awares perhaps, training sons and daughters who ™ 
some day serve America in some exalted and tremen 
dously useful way? “ 
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Beauty is a wee 


bit vain! 


She dislikes to entertain 
Uninvited guests like these 
Which don’t even “strive to please!’’ 


MorE UNINVITED GUESTS! 


O SOONER does summer arrive 
than one of the most unflattering 
guests perches at the door of beauty— 
though too often this guest stays on 
all the year round, ruining the effect 
of Beauty’s charm. This guest is Ex- 
cess Perspiration. : 
The other three uninvited guests— 
all the year round ones, too, though in 
an entirely different class from per- 
spiration —- are Warts, Moles, and 
Sears. 

Perspiration will take a hint, and be- 
come an inconspicuous guest, given the 
correct treatment. Moles and warts 
can sometimes be got rid of with one 
swift gesture, but scars and birthmarks, 
in 99 cases out of 100, must be ac- 
cepted and borne! 


F YOU have a scar or a birthmark, 

there is nothing you can do to get it 
off. Plastic surgery, as practiced by a 
few great physicians during the World 
War effected marvelous results in free- 
ing soldiers from what once would have 
been horrible scars, and work is being 
carried on constantly in this highly 
specialized branch of surgery. But un- 
fortunately, plastic surgery is not ordi- 
narily available to the general public. 


So if you have a scar, don’t be tempt- 
ed to listen to the hope held out by 
some quack. Consult your family phy- 
sician before undergoing any treat- 
ment. 

In the meantime, all you can do is to 
hide the mark as best you can by a 
studied arrangement of your hair or 
dress, and by clever use of make-up. 

For make-up that conceals, use a 
powder base as nearly the color of the 
scar as will tone in with your normal 
complexion. Use a thicker make-up 
than you would ordinarily use—more 
powder base, more powder, and both 
heavier in texture. Apply your rouge 
so as to draw attention away from your 
scar, remembering that rouge draws 
attention to the spot where it is 
heaviest. 

Many warts and moles can be re- 
moved easily and harmlessly by a doc- 
tor. Others had far better be left alone. 
Your physician should be the one to 
determine whether a wart or mole 
should or should not be removed—and 
he should be the one to do the work. 


—_— 


Never tamper with a wart or mole 
yourself, as dangerous irritations may 
be set up that way. Be careful not to 
pull or scratch at such a growth or 
to let your clothes rub against it. Your 
doctor can perhaps remove the wart or 
mole in a few minutes or wiil send you 
to someone who can. It is foolish for 
any woman to go around with a disfig- 
uring wart or mole if it is the kind that 
is safely removable; it is more foolish 
to try to remove one yourself. 

If hair grows in a wart or mole, it 
will not hurt to trim the hair close to 
the surface of the skin, but do not pull 
out the hair by the root. 


ERSPIRATION is a guest you 

don’t want to get rid of but just 
keep in the background unnoticed by 
others. It’s only excess perspiration 
or the effects of perspiration that you 
want really removed. 

When the entire body perspires pro- 
fusely, as it should do in summer, a 
complete bath—or several a day—is an 
absolute necessity. A warm tub bath, 
with a handful of baking soda thrown 
in, is marvelous for soothing and cool- 
ing the skin and neutralizing perspira- 
tion odor. There are many medicated 
soaps for this purpose, too. 

But ten baths a day won’t take care 
of the underarm perspiration problem 
for some people. It is necessary to use 
a deodorant, though washing several 
times a day with a strong solution of 
baking soda or alum will help a lot. 
So will keeping underarm hair remov- 
ed, so that perspiration cannot collect 
there. Don’t use a liquid deodorant for 
several days before or after removing 
the hair, though. 

Almost everyone should use a de- 
odorant because one can never be 
sure of not offending. Deodorants 
may be liquids, creams, or powders. 
Liquids offer protection from both per- 
spiration and odor. for several days; 
creams or powders usually neutralize 
the odor only and do not interfere with 
perspiration. Always use a deodorant 
exactly according to directions. 


Perspiration that gathers in the hair 
of the head and makes it “sour’’ simply 
must be washed out even if that means 
several shampoos a week. Nothing 
could be less dainty or less beautiful 
than ‘“sour-smelling hair.” 
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POST : 
LOWN &£ 
does tricks 


BOYS AND GIRLS! Get Posto and 
other Post Toasties Cut-Outs—FREE! 


They come on Post Toasties packages 
... Posto the Clown on one; soldiers on 
another; circus people and animals on a 
third. As soon as the package is empty, 
get your scissors and cut them out. 
What fun you’ll have with them! 


You'll love Post Toasties . . . big, 
golden flakes made from toasted hearts 
of corn. The cereal that stays so crisp 
and delicious in milk or cream. And 
tastes so good with fruit or berries, too! 


Ask your mother to get some Post 
Toasties for you today! —in the new Cut- 
Out packages. A General Foods product. 

Visit the General Foods Exhibit, A Century 


of Progress, Chicago (June to October), and 
see the Post Toasties display. 
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Mother, don’ 


t you know? 


...never give children 
a grown-up’s laxative 


7" WELFARE of your child is 
your first thought at waking. 
It is your last thought at night. 


And yet, without realizing it, you 
may be among the number of vigi- 
lant mothers who are doing their 
children harm by giving them laxa- 
tives intended for adult use. . . laxa- 
tives toodrasticin action for children 
. . . even in reduced doses. 


Constipation affects 90% of all children 


No child is immune from constipa- 
tion—in spite of ‘‘balanced diet’’ 
and ample exercise. For one of the 
causes of constipation in children is 
one that you, mother, can not control 
—the tendency to neglect nature’s 
urgings for extra minutes of play. 


The tell-tale symptoms 


When your child is sallow, peevish, 
finicky — you may reasonably suspect 
that his elimination is mot thorough, 
that an accumulation of intestinal 
wastes is clogging his little system. 
Don’t wait! Now is the time for a 
gentle, thorough laxative! 


Give him a safe laxative—Castoria 


Chas. H. Fletcher’s Castoria is the 


ideal laxative for children. It is a 
simple vegetable preparation made 
especially for children. Its action is 
gentle. It does not gripe. Children 
are never afraid to take it. They love 
the taste of it! And it is settling to 
delicate stomachs. 


Fletcher’s Castoria contains no 
harmful drugs—NO NARCOTICS. It is 
a safe, sure remedy for the relief of 
constipation in children. Purchase 
a bottle at your druggist’s — the 
family size is the economical way to 
buy it. And be sure that the signature 
Chas. H. Fletcher is on the carton. 


hia 
CASTORIA 
- 


constipation 
in children 
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THe RELATION 0 


T IS scarcely possible to find an issue of any of the 
current household magazines today without an article 
on vitamins and many advertisements for vitamin rich 

products. Much of this is good but some of it is so far- 
fetched and even erroneous as to leave the reader in a 
quandary, not knowing what to accept and what to 
reject. Many have come to believe one of the two ex- 
tremes—either that vitamins are a cure-all and if they 
alone are present it matters not what the diet lacks, or 
that there is no such thing as a vitamin and the vitamin 
fad will quickly pass over. 


In discussing this interesting subject I want to strike 
a happy medium between these two extremes; to realize 
that vitamins are real substance, facts not fancies, and 
that they are essential to an adequate diet. They cannot, 
however, make up for a lack of calories, protein, or the 
mineral elements. 

Vitamins are substances found in foods and are neces- 
sary for the proper functioning of the body. Scientists 
are at work now trying to determine just what these 
substances are, whether acids or alkaline substances or 
salts. When this is known much of the mystery sur- 
rounding them will vanish. 


rINHERE are six vitamins recognized today. These are 

designated by letters of the alphabet as follows: 
Vitamins A, B, C, D, E, and G. Vitamins A, D, and E 
are usually found associated with fats in foods; for ex- 
ample, in butter and cod liver oil. 


Vitamins B, C, and G are soluble in water and may 
be lost in the cooking of foods if the water in which they 
are cooked is discarded. 


Probably another reason for the mystery surrounding 
the vitamins is that they are needed in comparatively 
small quantities and when a food which is very rich in 
a particular vitamin is fed to a patient suffering from 
a disease caused by a lack of that vitamin very remark- 
able cures are brought about. 


The vitamins have also been named according to the 
specific disease which each is of benefit in curing; for 





VITAMIN CHART 


All of the vitamins promote general well-being, vigor, 
endurance, and nervous stability; all aid in digestion; all help 
protect from disease germs; all promote growth and reproduc- 
tion, and help prevent deficiency diseases. 





Vitamins Chief Sources Uses 





Cod liver oil, butter, | Protects from disease 
cream, whole milk, | germs. 
cheese, egg yolk, green 
vegetables (turnip 
greens), lettuce, string 
beans. 


Vitamin A 





Yeast, green vegetables, | Increases the appetite 
tomatoes, whole grains,| and aids in digestion. 
legumes, root vegeta- | Prevents a nerve dis- 
bles, fruits, milk. ease called beri beri. 


Vitamin B 





Citrus fruits (oranges,] Prevents tooth decay, 
lemons, grapefruit), to- | 2revents a disease of the 
matoes, raw vegetables, | blood vessels called 
cooked vegetables, oth- | scurvy. Helps protect 
er fruits, (apples, ba- | from disease germs. 

nanas, etc.) milk. 


Vitamin C 





: Cod liver oil, butter, Aids the minerals in 
Vitamin D egg yolk, whole milk,| building bone and 
green vegetables, and] teeth, prevents rickets. 
liver. 


Wheat embryo, green | Necessary for reproduc- 
leaves, (lettuce, spin- | tion. 

ach, etc.), seeds (corn, 
peas, oats). 





Vitamin E 














Yeast, eggs, milk,]| Aids in digestion, Pre- 


Vitamin G meats, legumes. vents pellagra. 
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Some common sourcs of vitamin A, the 
vitamin that protects from disease 
germs. 


U. 8. D. A. Pictare 


To HEALTH 


turnip greens, and many other vegetables. For it takes 
more than cleaning to make sound teeth. They must be 
nourished as well as kept clean, and for this is necessary 
not only calcium, a building material, but the vitamins, 
“good builders’ which determine how the lime is to be 
deposited. Recent research has shown that not only 
vitamin C but also vitamins A and D are necessary for 
sound teeth. 


,  diiet MIN D, or the antirachitic vitamin, is especially 

necessary during infancy and early childhood when 
the bones and teeth are forming. This is the one vitamin 
which may be obtained from a source other than food. 
When the sun’s rays strike the skin a substance there 
which is similar to fats is converted into vitamin D. 
Food sources of vitamin D are cod liver oil, egg yolk, 
whole milk, and butterfat. 


Vitamin E is very widely distributed among natural 
foods, therefore, it is of no importance in a practical con- 
sideration of food values. It is found in corn, peas, oats, 
eggs, meat, and other foods. 

Vitamin G aids in the pre- 
vention of pellagra, a disease 
of the skin, mouth, and_ali- 
mentary tract. Meat, eggs, and 
milk are excellent sources of 
this vitamin. 

But how can this infor- 
mation be used to help you 
plan an adequate diet? Sup- 
pose you have in mind to serve 
the following menu: Beefsteak, 
rice, gravy, French fried pota- 
toes, white bread, lemon gela- 
tine (synthetic, not natural 
juice flavor), cake, and coffee. 
Your meal would be practical- 
ly lacking in vitamin A unless 
you used a liberal quantity of 
butter on the steak. It would 
contain almost no vitamin B, a 
very little in the potato. There 
would be a little vitamin C in 
the potato and the quantity of 
vitamin D would depend on the 
quantity of butter in the diet. 
There would be sufficient vi- 
tamin G in the beefsteak. The 
menu would be greatly improv- 
ed if tomato salad or cole slaw 
were substituted for the rice 
and gravy, whole wheat bread 
used in place of white bread, 
fresh fruit put into the gela- 
tine, and milk (whole or but- 
termilk) substituted for coffee. 


Our revised menu is :— 


Broiled steak 
French fried potatoes 
Tomato salad 
Whole wheat bread 
Fruit gelatine 
Oatmeal cookies 
Milk 


Learning at an early age to 

eat light foods. Eggs are a 

source of vitamins A, D, 
and G. 


Getting a sun bath instead 
of taking cod liver oil for 
vitamin D. 
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They look grand 
They are grand 
thanks to Coconut / 


F all the delicacies Nature has 
placed at the command of a cook, 
where’s one that equals the beauty, the 
luscious, flavorous, sun-sweet goodness 
OF ..s 
Coconut! 


Let coconut—a lovely, snowy, fresh- 
fallen drift of coconut—top your next 
cake. Let coconut—meaty and sweet 
and sunny-flavored—enrich the creamy 
depths of your next tarts or pies. Let 
coconut play its luscious part in making 
even the simplest puddings and whips 
and fruit compotes new and different. 

And rejoice in this—today, no cook 
need use a dry, stale, tasteless coconut. 





For Baker’sSouthern Style, by a miracle 
of modern packing, comes to you (ina 
tin) as fresh, as moist and creamy and 
full of flavor as though it had just been 
shredded from a dripping-sweet nut. 
Send 5c and the coupon for a half-size 
can that will delight you. It’s delicious 
coconut! 

Baker also packs the finest of carton- 
packed coconut, Premium Shred.It’s 
triple-sealed, to keep its meaty-tender 
goodness intact. Baker’s Coconut is a 
product of General Foods. 


@ Don’t miss the fascinating Baker’s 
Coconut show in the General Foods ex- 
hibit at Chicago World’s Fair. 


Bakers Coconut 





Generat Foops, Battle Creek, Mich. 


F R E E ! New recipe booklet of 117 coconut treats! °"°°:*-7-99 





Name 
Mark X for choice 
Street 





[J Please send me the new 40-page 


Coconut recipe book (free). City 


State 





of Southern Style and booklet. 





[| T enclose 5c for a half-size can Fillincompletely—printnameand address. If youlivein Canada,ad- 
dress General Foods, Ltd., Cobourg, Ont. This offer expires July 1, 1934. 


















6 Safety Factors 
FOR HOME CANNERS 


Millions of women know by happy experience that 
it is simple as A-B-C to can ANY food in KERR 


Jars and never lose a single jar! Because— 


1. KERR Jars seal positively AIR TIGHT. 

2. No rubber rings required. 

3. No unsanitary crevices for germs to multiply. 

4. Gold-lacquered Caps—100% sanitary—not af- 
fected by fruit or vegetable acids. 

5. The only jars that can be instantly tested for 
seal. 


6. Easy to seal by ALL methods of canning. 










































Kerr Jars are made in 
all sizes and in 4 styles 
—Kerr Mason (Round) ; 
Kerr Mason (Square); 
Kerr Wide Mouth Ma- 
son; and Kerr Economy 
Jars. 


Choose the Style 
That Suits You Best 


The Exclusive KERR “Spoon Test”’ 


Tells you instantly whether you 
have a perfect seal. When jars 
are cold, tap the Lid with a 
spoon. When properly sealed 
it will give a clear, ringing note; 
also the Lid will be curved 
slightly inward. You KNOW 
your jars are sealed before you 





Modernize Your Old 
Style Mason Jars with 
Kerr Mason Caps. 


store them away. 


MILLIONS USED EVERY YEAR IN 
THE KITCHENS OF THE NATION 


Kerr Mason Caps fit 
any standard Mason 
jars. 


Just send your name and 3 R e E 


address on postcard or 

letter for free literature answering your 
home canning questions and giving full 
information on canning any foods by 
any method. Write today to Kerr Glass 
Mfg. Corp. 763 Main Street, Sand 
Springs, Okla. 


FRUIT JARS and CAPS 


(“SELF SEALING” Brand... Trade-Mark Registered ... PATENTED) 


Don’t Buy Just “Fruit Jars’’— Buy KERR Jars 





















































DON’T WASTE GREASE! 
Turn it into SOAP with 


RED DEVIL LYE and save! 


Save table scraps, meat fats, and drippings, 5/2 
Ibs. of melted fat and one can of RED DEVIL 
LYE makes a 10 Ib. batch of superior hard soap 
in ten minutes. Try this easy, sure way to save 
money. There is nothing like RED DEVIL LYE 
for many other household tasks. Keeps garbage 
cans, slop pails and toilets clean and sanitary. 
RED DEVIL LYE is used in solution on the farm 
to sterilize dairy utensils, for poultry houses, 
barns, pig pens, out-houses, etc. A light solution 
of RED DEVIL LYE in the swill will prevent 
hog cholera. Full directions on every can. 


B. T. BABBITT, Ine. - Established 1836 - New York 


















BARGAIN PRICES 


Pressure Ceokers— 
Heme Can Sealers— Tin Cans 
. Write today fer extreme low prices and fail particulars on how to 
Build a Bank Account with Tin Cans. 
DIXIE CANNER COMPANY 


" “Oldest and Largest Home Canning Equipment Howse in the South” 
DEPT. H ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 
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(Continued from page 6) 


unwonted quickness that spoke of in- 
ner excitement. 
“Heliograph?” Grant inquired. 
“Naw.: The Kid kin use a pocket 
mirror in his hat or under his coat, 
coverin’ and uncoverin’ it to make let- 
ters in the code. Me’n’ him monkeyed 
that way a whole lot out on the plains, 
so we got it down pretty fine. 
“M-o-o-n,” he spelled out. “He’s 
callin’ me. Wait till I go git a glass 
so’s I kin let him know I got him! 
“Whoa! He’s. sendin’ something 
now !” 


MBLING into the tent, Moon com- 
menced rummaging in the portable 
desk. Coming out with a pencil and 
pad of paper, he had just squatted to 
take down MHurst’s message when 
Grant barked out another ejaculation. 
“What is it?” Moon inquired, with- 
out taking his eyes off the flashes from 
Gaspardo’s camp. 

“Party coming around that hill car- 
rying a flag of truce!” Grant answered, 
leaping into the tent for his field 
glasses. 

Out again he got a focus, and re- 
ported: “The General and his staff, if 
I can tell gold braid when I see it. 
Honestly, Moon, those fellows glitter 
almost as much as that dingus Hurst 
is using to—” 

“Le’me be!”? Moon cut in, disrespect- 
fully, busy scratching down the slowly 
flashed letters. “I got to take this here 
message, and it comes slow.” 

“Go ahead and take it,” Grant agreed. 
“I’m going to see what on earth those 
fellows want.” 


Riding down the hillside, accompa- 
nied only by an orderly, Grant, in a 
simple white shirt and breeches, looked 
unimposing contrasted with the glitter- 
ing party of five who rode to meet him. 
At the foot of the slope, he reined in 
and waited for them. When they came 
nearer, he recognized the one riding 
behind their leader as Garcia. 

The leader, too, struck Grant as be- 
ing vaguely familiar as he saluted 
courteously and checked his horse a 
few yards off. “General Grant, I as- 
sume,” he said, in a smooth, mellow 
voice that again roused elusive memo- 
ries in Grant’s puzzled mind. 


“And you are General Morales, of 
course,” Grant answered, returning the 
salute. 

“Tam. And these gentlemen are Col- 
onel Bonez, Captain Pinar, and Cap- 
tain Escolta,” he introduced the three 
in turn. 

“General Garcia, I believe you have 
met—on the field and elsewhere.” 


“And to what am I indebted for this 
honor ?” Grant inquired stiffly, ignoring 
the smile of smug triumph with which 
Garcia favored him. He slapped his 
legginged calf idly with his fringed 
quirt as Morales answered: “Wishing 
to avoid unnecessary bloodshed—among 
your men as well as my own—I have 
come to parley. 


“T suppose you are too good a soldier 
not to know that your condition is 
hopeless, so—” 


“Beg pardon,” poker faced Grant in- 
terposed. “I’m willing to discuss terms, 
but not on that basis. 


“Let me suggest that you accompany 
me to my headquarters, under my 
guaranty of protection, of course. We 
will be more comfortable there, and, 
I’ll be glad to hear any proposal you 
have in mind.” 


“Spoken sensibly,” Morales applaud- 
ed, then rode alongside as Grant led 


them up the incline by a route that 
gave them but scant view of his trench. 
es, and none of Moon’s guns. 


HE party having dismounted, Grant 

had bowed the others inside and 
was preparing to follow, when Moon 
tapped him on the shoulder and thrust 
a paper into his hand. “Hurst's mes- 
sage,” he explained, in an _ excited 
whisper. 

“Don’t talk to them Greasers till 
you've read it.” 

Excusing himself, Grant stepped 
aside from the flap and spread out the 
finger grimed paper to scowl over 
Moon’s scrawled characters. 


And had solid old Collado Rojo slid 
from beneath his feet, his sensation 
would not have been much different 
from the sickening feeling that swept 
over him when he read :— 


Word reached this camp last night 
our armies north ard south defeated, 
Gaspardo has slipped away for his home 


in the mountains, deserting his baggage, 
He advises you to make best terms pos- 
sible. HURST. 


Grant looked hopelessly into Jim 
Moon’s honest face, reading nothing of 
value there. 


“Best terms possible, eh?” 


Grant’s strong face grew livid with 
anger. . 

“Why, d— his selfish, treacherous 
soul, what terms does he suppose I can 
make, now that I’ve let Morales plant 
himself where he can wipe me out ina 


couple of hours?” 


“Mebbe so,” Moon whispered back. 
“But anyways, if he swalters us, we'll 
rake his insides as we go down his 
throat. Me’n’ the boys kin take them 
little guns of mine and—” 


““NOMMIT suicide nobly—with that 

smug faced, smiling Garcia paw- 
ing our bodies over after the firing 
squad had disposed of those lucky—or 
unlucky—enough to live through 
the one-sided scrap! No use, Moon. 
The jig’s up, Old Boy, and we may as 
well admit it—to ourselves.” 


Moon looked grave enough, but not 
in the least shaky. 


“Well, s’posin’ it is? A feller hasta 
die some day, don’t he? Anyway, | 
ain’t cashin’ in till I hafta. And, ’fore 
I do, I’m gonna limber up them little 
blue popguns of mine and make hades 
stink of garlic and chili pepper! 

“If only I can git my eye on Garcia, 
before I git pasted with more lead than 
my system can absorb, we'll see what 
we see when we see it. 


“Right now, that’s all I got on my 
mind. If you wanta see a geezer die 
happy, just give me one good clean 
shot at that pot-gutted salamander. If 
he’s a mile off and the sun’s in my ey®s 
and they’s a strong cross wind blowin’ 
I’m bettin’ I—” 


“Jim Moon, you’re one he-man " 
Grant interrupted, smiling in spite of 
the gravity of the situation as he clap- 
ped Moon’s sturdy back heartily. Thea 
he squared his massive shoulders and 
stepped inside motioning Moon to fol- 
low. 

“T am at your service, gentlemen,” 
the American announced easily, thet 
raked a box of cigars out from a stack 
of plunder beneath his cot. 


“Have smokes? No? 


“Well then, General, if you have 4 
proposition, please state it without ul 
due circumlocution. Remember, I'm 
just a bluff old codger—not a diplo- 
mat.” 

(Concluded next month) 
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SUMMER COMFORT AND STYLE 


1LENDERIZING and smart is this attractive two piece model, 7938 for the 
> larger woman. Wide revers outline a deep vestee. The fitted peplum holds 
the blouse with becoming fullness above the belt. The sleeve has an under cuff. 
The skirt has concealed plaits to give extra fullness. This dress may be made 
with an extra blouse and the blouse with this pattern finished as a coat. May be 
made in cotton tweeds, satin, linen, foulards, crepes, or prints. Designed in 9 
sizes : 30, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50, and 52. Size 46 will require 47% yards of 39- 


inch material and % 
yard contrasting mate- 
tial for vestee and 
cuffs. 

7929—This delight- 
fully comfortable and 
attractive summer 
frock has a tie yoke 
shaped in cape effect. 
The waist blouses 
slightly over a narrow 
belt. The skirt is a 
Straight line model. 
with deep yoke sec- 
tions set in at the hips. 
Printed voile, percale, 
linen, or crepe is sug- 
gested. Designed in 5 
sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 
and 42. Size 38 will 
require 434 yards of 
35-inch material and 5 
yards of bias binding. 

7946—A smart en- 
semble for the growing 
girl consists of a shirt 
waist blouse, skirt, and 
cape. Designed in 5 
sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12, and 
14. Size 12 will require 234 yards of 32-inch material for skirt and cape and 
1% yards of contrasting material for the blouse. 

7949_-Embroidered or plain batiste, dimity, printed voile, dotted Swiss, 
or printed organdy may be used for this dainty frock for the little girl. De- 
signed in 3 sizes: 2, 4, and 6 years. Size 4 will require 1% yards and % yards 
Contrasting material 35 inches in width. 

7924—This “little brother suit” consists of plaited blouse and short wide 

trousers. May be made of Indian head, soft woolen, madras, or English 
broadcloth, Designed in 3 sizes: 2, 4, and 6 years. A 4-year size with long 


Sleeves requires 2 yards of 35-inch material. 
— 
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Order patterns, giving size and number, from Pattern Department, Progressive | 
tmer-Ruralist Co., Birmingham, Ala. Price 15 cents each or two for 25 





"1 Book of Fashions containing designs for women, misses, and children. 





[Book of ashi Book 10 cents. For other designs send for Spring and Summer 




















(ROUND and SQUARE 


SHAPES) 
“For fifty years I have used Ball Jars to 


preserve the summer fruits and vegeta- 
bles in order that during the winter ENTER 
months we might have the delightful INTERNATIONAL 


freshness and beaming health of the 

summer garden.” CANNING 
Millions of other thrifty housewives CONTEST 

are using Ball Jars in which to preserve 


their share of the abundant fruit and 
vegetable crop. They know there is a Over $8,000 


Ball Jar for every canning need, enabling IN CASH AND 
them to provide properly balanced meals MERCHANDISE 
for their families when fresh fruits and PRIZES 


vegetables are scarce and high in price. ; 
Write International Can- 


A BALL JAR FOR EVERY ning Contest, Log Cabin, 
CANNING NEED Aurora, Illinois, for a free 


1 Jar, the official - 
Ball Jars are standard the country over, OU Jat, Cas ae ee 


they are made of green or clear glass, 
round or square shapes, Perfect Mason 
or Ideal types, and in standard or wide- You may win one of 
mouth style. the more than 2,000 
; Order your supply now for Ball Jars, prizes offered. 

Caps and Rubbers from your grocer. 


THE BALL BLUE BOOK 


The famous Bail Blue Book contains nearly three 
hundred recipes and complete instructions for all 
methods of home canning. Obtain your copy by 
sending the leaflet from a box of Ball Jars with 
coupon below, or, send 10c in coin with coupon. 


test jar, entry blank, prize 
list and instructions. 









BALL BROTHERS COMPANY, 
Muncie, Indiana. 
Please send me one copy of the latest 
edition of the BALL BLUE BOOK. I am enclosing 
C) One Ball Jar Carton Enclosure, or 
CJ Ten cents in coin (Check the one sent) 





BNA RE On ot Cee RE RA Ae eee'eene 
RARE 6 AE PRES A aes naean'e oxasesasnasaneee . 
CAPS AND RUBBERS oan cebe ens ee cekesaneakaes Sats sccae cickee bale PPF.7 


BALL BROTHERS COMPANY...MUNCIE, INDIANA 


























Washington offers greater opportunities 


to the sightseer, business man and 
poljtician than ever before. The pleasure 
of their trip here will be enhanced by 
stopping at this delightful hotel. Only 
two blocks from the Capitol and Union 
tation. 


Homelike Cooking Moderate Rates 


Chas. L. Hutchinson, Mgr. 


Capitol Park Hotel 


Union Station Plaza, Washington, D. C. 

















Next time you buy 
calomel ask for 


TRADE MARK REG. 





The purified and refined 
calomel compound tab- 
lets that are Nausealess 
—Safe—Sure. 

10¢ and 35¢ at dealers. 


Bleaches Away 





FRECKLES 


--and tan, clears your skin of 
pimples and liverspots....a deep 
pore cleanser and beautifier. 80c 
at  aaie§ a Store or direct from 
The J’s Beauty Lotion Co., 
Snrawonace, La. 


ou] ; 
BEAUTY LOTION 


“The Quickest Way 
to Beauty” 

























Complete Your Toilet 
with 
Cuatieura Taleum 
Fragrant and Refreshing 


Price 25c. mm " 
Address: “Gutiours,” Depk ah bialéen, Mase. 








Cheapest and Best 


Ask your dealer for Daisy Fly 
Killer. Placed anywhere, attracts 
andkillsall flies. Neat,clean,con- 
venient. Lasts all season. Made of 
Ta o- rire angina © Can't 

a DINECTION: soil, or injure anything. - 
teed. Harold one Inc., apy" 


nen y. 
DAISY FLY ‘KILLER 








our last 
how he 
us on a hurried 
D. C. When we 
were ready to 
return home Bill 
was nowhere to 
be found. Think- 
ing he probably 
had grown tired 
of the city and 
set out to hitch- 
hike home we 
very reluctantly 
came away with- 
out him. Evi- 
dently we were 
mistaken. In the 
absence of his regular “piece’’ we print 
the following letter received from him. 
Washington, D. C. 
Editor of this paper, 
Dear Sir :— 


OU will recall that in 
issue Bill Casper told 
came to accompany 
trip to Washington, 











BILL CASPER 


How come you to run off and leave 
me? How you think I’m goin’ to get 
home? 

I was out tryin’ to get some of the 
relief money you said us farmers was 
goin’ to get this year. But I never 
could find the right place. Did you get 


yours? Is that why you run off and 
left me? 
Say how do you think a fellow’s 


goin’ to eat away off up here by his- 
self? I soon seen I was runnin’ low 
and something had to be done. So I 
got to lookin’ around. I seen a fellow 
look like he was doin’ right well sellin’ 
apples. I had to do something so I 
decided I might as well try that. So 
I buys a basket of apples and sets 
out. 


Say, now there’s where you can help 
me out. I was in such a hurry I for- 
got to count the apples. The first fel- 
low that bought any off of me took 
half what I had. But he got to lookin’ 
and give ten of them back to me. He 


A GRAVEYARD 


By Rev. J. W. 


ASTOR Charles Wagner, the au- 

thor of The Siniple Life, wrote this 
unforgettable sentiment: ‘In the very 
depths of yourself dig a grave. Let it 
be like some forgotten spot to which 
no path leads; and there, in the eternal 
silence, bury the wrongs that you have 
suffered. Your heart will feel as if a 
weight had fallen from it, and a divine 
peace come to abide with you.” 
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Only yesterday I saw three. children 
dragging a lot of useless junk across 
an alley. I heard a woman shout from 
a back porch: “Don’t bring that stuff 
into the yard!” I imagine that God 
must often feel sorry for His grown-up 
children because of the vast loads of 
mental junk which we carry about 


with us. 
| if 


Some people make a choice assort- 
ment of their unpleasantnesses and con- 
stantly exhibit them to their friends. 
I have in mind a woman who has made 
of herself a walking hospital chart for 
the exposing of her aches. People avoid 
her, and this hurts her also. If she 
could only dig a grave in her mind and 
inter all this hospital stuff, she would 
confer a distinct blessing upon her 
friends, and give God a chance to fill 
her with thoughts of health, hope, and 
happiness. 

107 


Bury in this heart-grave also the 
memory of your sins and _ failures. 


WHAT! STILL IN WASHINGTON? 


said they wasn’t no good. I just put 
‘em back along with the rest. Away 
long after awhile I sold another fel- 
low a third of what I had and he give 
me back two. Then another come along 
and bought half what I had left and 
didn’t give me back but one. I got to 
lookin’ then and seen I had 12 apples. 
Is there any way to figure out how 
many I had to start with? 


Now get it right: the first fellow 
bought half what I had and give me 
back 10, the next bought a third of 
what I had left and give me back 2, 
the next bought half what I had then 
and give me back 1. Then’s when I 
found out I had 12 apples left. 

Now you figure this thing out for 
me. If you can’t maybe if you’d put 
it in the paper somebody would see it 
that could. There’s lots of smart folks 
in the world and some of them just as 
smart as you are. Now you be sure 
you get that done and let me know. 

Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 


So that’s how it is! It looks like it’s 
up to us to help him. The least we can 
do is figure out his apple question for 
him. 


We believe we know the answer but 
we'd like to hear from Bill’s friends. 
We want to be sure. Won’t you please 
help us out? Just write your answer 
on a post card and mail it to Bill 
Casper in care of the Progressive 
Farmer-Ruralist. Well see that your 
card reaches him. 


By the time our next issue is out 
we'll know what the correct answer is. 
So we'll publish it and perhaps we'll 
tell how many sent in the correct an- 
swer. If there aren’t too many we'd 
like to publish the names of all those 
who get it right. If you miss we'll 
never tell a soul. Remember Bill’s anx- 
ious to know, so please send in your 
answer today. 


IN THE HEART 
HOLLAND 


Everyone has a skeleton in some of his 
soul’s closets. Why rattle the creaking 
bones forever? Bury them. That's 
what bones are for anyway. A man of 
50 years came to my study lamenting 
the false steps of his life. I have just 
one word for all such people, “As 
far as the east is from the west, so far 
hath He removed our transgressions 
from us.” If God forgives and forgets 
the sins which we forsake, we certainly 
ought to forgive and forget them. 


1974 


There are other hurts that are not 
so easy to deal with. These are the 
social bruises that hurt our vanity and 
pride. Literally every American family 
has had to retrench in financial ar- 
rangements. Some of us have lost the 
social standing which affluence gives. 
Others of us stand to lose part or all of 
our property. Everyone in country and 
town has been compelled to trudge 
along with inadequate income. And. in 
many cases the strain has broken peo- 
ple’s health and sanity. 


197 

What shall we do with this tempo- 
rary “Slough of Despond?” I suggest 
three things: (1) We can “carry on,” 
with the best energy and purpose we 
can discover. (2) We can pray for 
wisdom and grace from God to keep 
us, knowing that “He cares.” (3) 
We can dig deep this grave in our 
hearts, bury there all bitter memory 
of this depressing depression, and reso- 
lutely set our faces toward better days. 
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Will you wear this fine, ma 

ure, all wool suit at my exense! fy 
no money. Just promise to show i 5 
your friends. Do this easy thi bl 
earn _up to $12 a day, without = 
and my pj 

















vassing! Represent me 
old tailoring eompany and become ry 
dependent for life. I need an amb: 
tious man in every town to adverti 
my line of superb tailoring 2 
eee Not necessary—ACTUAL SAMPLES FREE 
My a ng easy plan is a knockout. I send you ABSO. 
LI 'TELY. FREE gorgeous, valuable, big demonstratj 
equipment containing ACTUAL SAMPLES and dozeng 
valuable surprises. Start right out and demonstrate thes 
samples for me. Show World’s Greatest Tailoring Valet 
Save money for your friends. Make big money for yoursely. 
Write! Send No Money! 

Happy days are ahead for you if you WRITE ME QUICK 
Do it now. Send no money. Get valuable demonstratiog 
equipment FREE and oppor- 
tunity to get your own suits 
and overcoats FREE. 

Write Today. 

H. J. Collin, 
PROGRESS TAILORING 
CO., Dept. G-223, 

500 S. Throop, Chicago. 




































FORD FOR You 
Pay no money, 
I want you to 
have brand 








PICKER 


Saves the 


Does not crack the hulls 
vines. The leader for over twenty- 
five years | oy ame tal ielacst: tateler 


BENTHALL MACHINE COMPANY 
Suffolk, Virginia 


write 











Need Cash ? 


ILL SHOW YOU HOW TO 


mane SQ50 a Day 
DISTRIBUTING 
TRIAL PACKAGES 


With good jobs scarce, 












my new Advertising Plan is 


a blessing to the unemployed. You hand out $3.00 
Value Trial Packages for only $1.00. Cash starts 
coming in FIRST DAY Easier than anything 
you have ever tried before. Men and women can 


make $9.50 a day FULL TIME, or I can put you 
on SPARE TIME with bona fide chance to make 
$1.25 for each HOUR you put in—STEADY AND 
REGULAR. No Experience or Capital needed. 
Rush Penny Postcard with Name and Address for 
choice of good openings-—-FREE FAC re and proof 
of BIG CASH EARNINGS of those I select. 


ALBERT MILLS, President, 
1046 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 











Pe *BARGAIN!-THIS MOATH 97: 


fare oe 
eae Ore it BS x T R A 

} Ginghams, Percales, Prints, Volles, 
hambrays, Shirtings, Crepes, ett. 
New goods direct to you at big savings. 
Latest colors, 4 yards of each ormore. 
New patterns, Hpe quality for ir 

ay postman 
SEND NO MONEY 972. Fiusater 
cents delivery charge. 20 yards 
$1.29, prepaid, money wi ith order, Sat- 
isfaction guarant or money back. 
EASTERN TEXTILE COMPANY 

Dept. M-46, Greentield, Mast 
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For a limited time to advertise our 
wonderful values. We want one ia 
every community. 3 ft. high, 161. 
wide, 10 in. thick, wt. 500 Ibs. All 
Lettering Free. Satisfaction Guaran- 
teed. Write for information. 


Memorial Com 
1489 Piedmont Ave., Sonny Ga. 


Bald No Longer 


Mr. A. S. R. of New York City, Writes: 
“I had 3 bald spots the size of a half dollar. 
I used Japanese Oil for 3 months and now my 
bald spots are entirely covered with hair.” 
JAPANESE OIL, the antiseptic counter-irritant, is ud 
by thousands for baldness, falling hair, | 
and scalp itch. Price 60c. Economy size, $1. 
druggists. FREE Booklet, ‘‘Truth About the Hair —— 
New 


Dept. B-10, 





National Remedy Co., Desk PF, 56 W. 45th St., 










$65 STONES, $17, Freight Paid. Lettering 
Free. Genuine Marble or Granite. 
sale’’ Catalog Free. GA.-FLA. 

& GRANITE CO., Dept. R-AE, Oneto, 
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PUREBRED POULTRY. 


APRIL HATCHED PULLETS, 
White Tancred Leghorns, 33-egg-strain, 8 . 
12, weeks old; 50c, 60c, 70c, each, Year old 
laying some, 75c each. Shipped by express * 
paid. $2.00 will book your order, Va. 
J. H. WEAVER, Box 1, Stuarts Draft, 
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AS SEEN AND HEARD — 
By: THE EDITOR 


JOTING the death of E. W. 
N Dabbs, some years ago president 
of the South Carolina Farmers’ Union 
and editor of a Farmers’ Union page 
in The Progressive Farmer. A fine 
type of agricultural leader his home 
state did well to honor. .. . Regret- 
ting, too, the recent death of John K. 
Goodman, a worthy rural leader in 
Piedmont North Carolina. . . . John 
Arey marveling at Hugh MacRae's 
temporary pastures in Pender County, 
and the almost unbelievably low cost 
at which they furnish milk. We hope 
to publish more data about them soon. 

. National Master Taber report- 
ing that so far in the Grange year 
1932-33, North Carolina leads with 37 
new Granges; South Carolina and 
California tied for second place with 
22 each. .-. Dr. C. E. K. Mees re- 
porting that “if cows didn’t eat mus- 
tard, we might never have had mov- 
ies; only from a peculiar gelatine 
from mustard-eating cows can phoio-- 
graphic films be made!” ... Mrs. J. 
R. Hunter, Arcola, asking: “Why are 
millers using paper bags for flour and 
meal when it would be a help to use 
cotton?” 


AMES H. ROGERS, lecturer of 

the Virginia State Grange, writ- 
ing to congratulate us on the success 
of the fight for “Honest Money’”’ and 
tarm mortgage relief and saying: “It 
must have given you a lot of satisfac- 
tion to write the articles on page 6 
and on page 22 of your June issue. For 
along time you carried on the fight 
almost alone in this section and I as- 
sure you that I for one appreciate very 
deeply what you have done.” . . . Sorite 
reader writing (as usual) to express 
appreciation of Dr. Holland’s sermons. 
This time it’s Mrs, Caroline C. Cor- 
Lin, Hampton County, S. C., saying: 
“‘T especially enjoyed ‘In Life’s Hard 
Places.” . . . W. S. Green of Vir- 
gitia telling us of the big increase in 






tobacco acreage there as compared 
with last year—15 to 20 per cent in 
bright belt, 30 to 40 in dark. ... Mas- 
ter Farmer L. H. Kitchin saying that 
with 22 per cent cut in peanut acre- 
age, the outlook for Eastern Carolina 
pean.t farmers is quite encouraging 
—at last! ... Noting that prices av- 
eraged $180.90 per animal at the re- 
cent eleventh annual sale of the South 
Caronuna Guernsey Cattle Club--30 
pe: cent more than last year and about 
50 per cent more than had been pre- 
dicted. Fine proof of the interest our 
turmers feel in better livestock. .. . 
George Watts Hill reporting a young 
Guernsey as new North Carolina 
champion in Class BB—12,003 pounds 
milk, 658 pounds of butter fat. 


. E. SCHILLETTER of Clemson 
College saying: “A farmer who 
has a home garden, an orchard, cow, 
sow, and hens and a field of feedstuff 
is like the poker player with five aces 
—he can’t lose.” We don’t play poker 
but the argument sounds convincing: 
... One of our Negro farm hands re- 
ceiving a morning greeting, “How 
are you?” and answering, “No right 
to grumble.” - . . Maybe lots of us 
who do complain ought to adopt 
that philosophy. ... A. J. Maxwell 
saying that a Negro and a mule have a 
certain steady, dependable, unhurried 
regularity because they know just what 
they can stand and you just can’t over- 
speed or overload them beyond that 
point. ... W. F. Covington of Rock- 
ingham remarking on one great change 
in North Carolina—the new interest in 
beautifying the home, planting shrub- 
bery, painting the barn, etc. “It doesn’t 
put more dollars in the pocket maybe, 
but it gives a man better spirit and 
more pride.” ... And Mr. Covington 
being generous enough to add: “The 
Progressive Farmer has helped a lot 
in developing this new appreciation of 
beauty.” 


Cow TALES FOR JULY 
By BEN KILGORE 


st a few July reminders :— 

1, Calves under six months shduld 
be fed enough grain to be kept growing 
or should be gotten rid of. To let 
spring calves mark time on poor sum- 
mer pastures guarantees stunted cows. 


2. Don’t let good cows go down in 


production for lack of feed during July 
and August. They'll never get back to 
anormal milk flow until a sufficient 
dry period and another freshening. 

3. Give every milker a six-weeks’ 
vacation with pay (six weeks dry with 
feed)—and two months won’t hurt. 


4. Yearlings in good pasture in good 
flesh can be economically carried with- 
out grain to within two months of 
reshening time. See that they have 
salt, shade, and fresh water. 


9. Alfalfa on limed land makes a 
grand Winter feed and it doesn’t require 
Planting every year. Now is a good 
time to start preparing a fertile piece 
of ground for fall alfalfa sowing. 

6. Feed crops are going to be higher 
With the new farm legislation. Home 
8rown feeds, especially roughness, and 
em Producing cows are the Southern 
airyman's greatest need, if he’s to 
make a profit. And the abundant sup- 
Dly of good feed is the greater need. 


Most dairymen like to tell stories 


about the dairy business. I do- 
So first of all I’m going to tell you an 
amazing but bona fide story of D. U. 
Wilford, of Kentucky. 

He started in a test association in 
1929—and he’s been testing ever since. 
In 1932 he milked 6 cows compared to 
12 in 1929. Although the price of milk 
declined $1.75 per 100 during these four 
years, his income above feed cost from 
six cows in 1932 was within $5 of what 
it was in 1929 when he had 12 cows, 
and a much higher price for milk. And 
the story is only half told until you 
add :— 


“In 1932, 592 pounds less butterfat 
was produced by this herd than in 1929, 
thus helping reduce the surplus on the 
market.” 

It sounds too good to be true, doesn’t 
it? Some figures don’t lie, so let’s 
verify our story from test association 
official figures of his herd :— 


Number Lbs. Butterfat Income Above 


Year of cows per cow feed costs 
1929 12 237 65 
1930 14 252 53 
1931 8 272 50 
1932 6 380 60 


Milk prices decreased from $2.96 per 
hundred in 1929 to $1.23 in 1932. Did 
it pay Mr. Wilford to test, to sell his 
poor cows, and to keep his six best 


ones ? 












































CUSTOMERS 
TO HER DOOR 


A FARM woman of southeast Kansas uses the telephone to 
dispose of her farm produce. She is noted for the quality 
of her dairy products. And when she calls her special cus- 
tomers, they come right out to her place, saving her the 
trouble and expense of delivering. 


She relates many ways in which the telephone aids her. 
She telephones for market quotations on livestock and 
feed. She once saved six calves and a valuable purebred 
bull from black leg by telephoning quickly for a veteri- 
narian. In church work, the telephone keeps her in close 
touch with fellow members. 


These are only a few of the many, many ways in which 
the telephone is helpful on the farm. Think of how it aids 
you — keeps you in contact with children when they are 
away from home— summons aid in time of urgent need. 
The telephone does a big job in the day by day life of the 
farm. It is priceless in emergencies. 


ll You are cordially invited to visit the Bell System Exhibit in ne | 


Communication Building, Century of Progress Exposition, Chicago 


A BELL SYSTEM ADVERTISEMENT 












Our advertising columns offer you a medium of sale 
or purchase that is without parallel in the South. 
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NO MOSQUITOES NOW 


1 JUST COULDN'T 
KEEP MOSQUI- 
TOES AWAY. 
FROM BABY 





THE PESKY 
THINGS WOULDNT 
LET HER SLEEP 








THEN WE TRIED 


THEY KEPT MY “BEE” BRAND.. & 


wUseARe AWAKE 





MOSQUITOES 









Insect 


Bee sent POWDER’ 


“THE QUALITY THAT KILLS” 
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Patent Attorneys 








Commercialized — Patented or unpatented. 
waa Fisher Mfg, Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, 
Missour!. 

Personal 
jd Age Pension Information — Send stamp. Judge 
lg Humboldt, Kansas. 
 —, ir" 
Printing 

Letterheads and 250 Envelopes—Neatly 
en p stpaid, $1.25. Reynolds’ Print Shop, 
Mbaccoville, N.C, 





Schools and Colleges 
Age 18-50—Interested in qualifying for 
Mee- Women. $105-$250 month. 








time Government Jobs. 
Mare cre, valuable information free. Write, Instruction 
prea, 995, St. Louis, Mo., today 
Silos 

Several Reconditioned Silos for Sale—Cheap. H. E. 
Wisman, Edinburg, Va. 

——— 

Songs and Games 
Our Pamphlet, ‘‘Favorite Songs and Popular Games,’* 


contains over 100 familiar songs (old-time favorites, 
state SONgS, spirituals, club songs, rounds, yells. etc.) 
and directions for more than thirty games. Price, 5 
cents a single copy; 25 for $1.00; 50, $1.50; 100, $2.75; 
$5.00. Address, Young People’s Department, The 
Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala 








Spray Materials 
Buchanan’s Ethylene Chlorhydrin — Will sprout new 
Irish potatoes. Directions on each package. Half_pint 
treats two bushels, 60¢; pint, $1.10; quart, $2.00. Post- 
paid. Buchanan’s, Memphis, ‘Tenn. 





Stationery 
300 Envelopes or Paper—$1.00. Womble’s, Siler City. 
North Carolina. 








Tobacco 
Tobaceo-——-Sample, 10c. See what we have before you 
buy. Troutt’s, DF-6, Hickory, Ky. 





ale 
Mild Cigarette or Pipe Tobacco —10 pounds, $1.00. 





Papers or clay pipe free. United Farmers, Mayfield, 
Kentucky. 
Aged Mellow Chewing—12 pounds, $1.00; Smoking, 


15; Burley, 10. Flavoring. Riverview Farms, Hickman, 


Kentucky. 





Five Pounds Burley Cigarette Smoking, 70c; 10, 
$1.25. Five Burley scraps, 45c; 10, 75c. Lee V. 
Rogers, Clyde, N. C 





Postpaid, Guaranteed—Long, mellow, juicy red leaf 
chewing, 10 pounds, $1:25; smoking, $1.00. Harvey 
Rogers, Dresden, Tenn. 





Guaranteed — Best Grade Chewing or Smoking — 10 
pounds, $1.00. Manufacturing recipe and flavoring free. 
Doran Farms, Murray, Ky. 





“Golden Heart’’—Extra Mild Cigarette Tobacco—Five 
pounds, $1.00; box cigars, cigarette roller, papers free. 
Farmers’ Sales Co., Paris, Tenn. 





Postpaid, Guaranteed—Clean Mellow Juicy Redleaf 
Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.25; extra Smoking, $1.00. 
Mclain’s Pool, Greenfield, Tenn. 





“Pride of Dixie’’ Cigarette Burley — Extra mild. 





Five pounds and box cigars, $1.00. Cigarette roller and 

papers free. Doran Farms, Murray, Ky. 

Tobacco, Postpaid—Guaranteed aged mellow ches wing, 

5 pounds, $1.15; 10 pounds, $2.00. Smoking, 5 pounds, 
0. W. B. Adams Pool, Sharen, 


%e; 10 pounds, $1.5 
Tennessee, 





_ “Golden Heart’’—Tennessee’s Finest Mellow Natural 
leaf—10 pounds Chewing, $1.00; 3 twists free. 10 
pounds Smoking, $1.00; 3 sacks smoking and pipe free. 
Farmers’ Sales Co., Paris, Tenn 





Selected Tennessee Red ona hewing. 7 pounds, 
$1.00; 12 pounds smoking, One pound free with 
$1.00 orders; three a free with $2.00 orders. 
Collier Tobacco Pool, Martin, Tenn. 





Buy Direct From Manufacturer—Aged, mellowed and 
properly processed tobacco. 28 Big Chewing Twists, 
sweet or natural, $1.00; 28 full size Sacks Smoking, 
mild or medium, $1.00. Bzell Tobacco Co., Paris, Tenn. 








Tobacco, Postpaid—Two years old, high grade, fancy 
Red Leaf Chewing—Sweet and juicy, 24 to 28 inches 
log, hand picked. Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.50; 5, 90c. 
Best Smoking, 10, $1.10 Flavortng recipe for chewing 
fre. S. J. Rogers, Dresden, Tenn. 





Save on Your Tobacco—Enjoy Kentucky’s Pride— 
Home manufactured Chewing, 28 big twists. sweet or 
natural, $1.00; 28 big sacks Smoking, extra mild or 


natural, $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Free, double- 





bladed 50c¢ pocket knife. Murray Tobacco Co., Murray, 
Kentucky, 

Tree Killer 
Bo-Ko—Enough to kill over 200 trees, $3.40. Bo-Ko 


Company, Jonestown, Miss. 





Wagons 
Watite Hickory Wagons — Best Wagon Ever Made. 
tite for log and price list. White Hickory Wagon 
fg. Co., East Point, Ga. 


Help Wanted—Male 
Pe Wanted—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ach et us train you to be an expert automobile 
ro and help you get a good job. The cost to 
Nash all. No negroes taken. For free booklet write 
ashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, Tenn. 
V—————— 











fy Situation Wanted 

p anted: Poultry Business to Manage—Halves or sal- 
ie Experienced. Mrs. W. W. Scott, Polloksville, 
orth Carolina 
a = 


Agents—Salesmen 


Agents Wanted—Good uy 

P cod roposition. Write Everett 
Caskey, Morehead, Kentuc ay. ' 
= falta 














Fruit Trees for Sale—Agents wanted. 


Concord Nur- 
Series, Dept, 25, Concord, Ga. 





giao Products Yourself — Formula catalog free. 
co,’ B-24, Parkridge, Illinois. 


ant! ake Money at Home—Resilvering mirrors, plating 
Easy i ts, tableware, ete. Outfits furnished. Write 
aters, Dept. 12, Drawer Y, Chicago. 


an Start You Without a Dollar—Summer drinks, 
ead ucts, household necessities. Experience un- 
Carnation Co., PR., St. Louis, Mo. 











a... Income Daily—Resilvering Mirrors at Home, 
nish ed. Woollen reflectors, tableware, etc, Outfit fur- 
rite Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana. 





tw i, Can “Sell a Household Deal Valued at $5.50 


complete awrite for our catalog, or we will send you 
en, and sales outfit for 50c in stamps. Clyde 
lemical Co., Dept, P, Memphis, Tenn. 


Mi bee 

Bouter Women! Look After Local Coffee and Tea 
Ss on homes with 300 highest quality neces- 

oe: joe or full time. No investment. Permanent. 

tories, 1p ‘a Pay. Rapid promotion. Blair Labora- 
Dept, P- 12, Lynchburg, Va. 


M 
oe = it Cars Needed Immediately to Fill Vacan- 
srocery Routes—Must be satisfied to make 


for chy at start; more later. Steady job, steady 
ae ling workers. | Write “Albert Mills, “Route 
0. 


Collins 

















THE YOUNG FOLKS 


JULY 4 THOUGHTS 
Y Dear Young Folks:— 

If I should ask, what celebrated 
event in American history falls in July, 
not one of you would fail to answer. 
“July 4, 1776, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was signed,” I would hear 
everyone chorus. To you today it may 
mean a fishing trip, a picnic, a long- 
looked-forward-to baseball game, a 
visit with relatives, or a chance to 
simply rest and read and sleep. 


But it ought to mean more. Only so 
long as our country can be proud of 
its citizenship can we enjoy independ- 
ence and the opportunity to do all the 
things we like to do. The important 
question for us to answer is, “How 
can I do my part as a good citizen?” 

Let’s name over a few of the things 
that may seem small and yet are really 
not so small after all. When you clean 
up the waste paper and scattered boxes 
and put out all fires after your picnic 
or camp you are most certainly a good 
citizen. When you refuse to take 
foolish dares while in swimming and 
discourage others from doing so, cer- 
tainly it is a mark of good citizenship. 
As a good citizen you will not chop on 
trees about your 4-H or scout or Fu- 
ture Farmer camp; will protect our 
native birds which are so useful to us; 
will not wantonly destroy our native 
animals and fish. I even suspect it is a 
mark of good citizenship to let nearly 
all snakes go unharmed, except the 
moccasins, rattlers, and coral snakes. 

In your community and about your 
home you can play the good citizen in 
promoting wholesome parties, singings, 
recreation of all sorts, making your 
home grounds prettier (for that en- 


courages others to improve too), help- 
ing to get more good reading and mu- 
sic by coOperating with the other young 
folks. 


Yours for good citizenship, 
UNCLE P. F. 


P. S. If you'd like to have a copy 
of our July recreation and community 
club suggestions, send a 1%4-cent stamp 
to Young People’s Department, The 
Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 





BEN KILGORE IN ORGANI- 
ZATION WORK 
EN KILGORE, for several years 
past dairy editor of The Progres- 
sive Farmer-Ruralist and more recently 
editor of our Kentucky-Tennessee 
Edition also, has resigned the last nam- 
ed position in order to take up work as 
executive secretary of the Kentucky 
Farm Bureau Federation. We are glad 
to say, however, that he will continue 
furnishing the bright and practical 
dairy articles that our readers have 
come to look for. 

Next to his belief in good dairy cows, 
Ben Kilgore believes in farm organi- 
zation—but how could it be otherwise 
with a son of B. W. Kilgore, whose 
courageous and constructive work in 
the cotton codperative has been of in- 
estimable value? We predict that the 
Kentucky Farm Bureau under Ben’s 
influence will grow in power, enthusi- 
asm, and usefulness. 

Dr. Tait Butler, who for years edited 
the edition of our paper serving Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee as well as Missis- 
sippi Valley States, will now edit the 
Kentucky-Tennessee Edition. 


How My GARDEN GROWS 


By L. A. 


roe tomatoes for canning I set 150 
plants of Marglobe and Baltimore 
varieties early in June. These will also 
give fresh tomatoes for a few weeks 
after the early setting gives out and 
before the late crop comes in. Put 
them in now if not already planted. 

Dutox and calcium arsenate have 
proved quite effective in keeping 
worms out of roasting ears. Apply by 
dusting it on the silks of each stalk 
when they first appear. Give another 
application as soon as the silks are 
well out. 


Feed the Bugs Poison.—During this 
month and next there will hardly ever 
be a week that we shall not need to 
poison some kind of bug in the gar- 
den. I keep my hand dust gun ready 
for action, using Dutox or some of the 
pyrethum poisons such as Black Ar- 
row. If these are applied according 
to instructions that come on the con- 
tainer, one may be practically certain 
of controlling the bean beetle, cabbage 
worm, potato bugs, and any other 
chewing insect. 





Plantings for This Month.—During 
the early part of this month in addi- 
tion to Irish potatoes, cabbage, col- 
lards, and tomatoes. I shall make 
plantings of the following: Roasting 
ear corn, snapbeans, late crop Ken- 
tucky Wonder beans, late planting bush 
butter beans, and rutabagas. Of course, 
it will be harder to make these grow 
than in spring, but it can be done and 
will pay. Those having a moist piece 
of low ground near a branch or else- 
where will find it advisable to make 
these late plantings on such ground. 


NIVEN 


I didn’t get my fall crop of cab- 


bage, collard, and tomatoes in last 
month, but am going to put them in at 
once. I will buy some plants and set 


them, and at the same time plant some 
seed of each in the rows where they 
are to remain and thin out. This will 
give me two chances instead of one of 
getting a fall and winter crop of these. 
Branches of old plants that have taken 
root by resting on the ground may be 
cut off, dug up, and set for plants if 
desired. Use only comparatively new 
and tender shoots, and set deep, at 
least three-fourths under the ground. 


Time to Plant Fall Irish Potatoes. 
—I am going to plant my fall. Irish 
potato crop around the middle of this 
month—a few rows of cold storage 
seed, and some from seed from my 
spring crop, treating with ethylene 
chlorhydrin. On an average plant the 
fall crop in the Upper South during 
first half of July; during the last half 
of July in Middle South; early Au- 
gust in Lower South; the late August 
or early September on the coast, in 
Florida, and in South Texas. Those 
wishing detailed information on how 
to grow a good crop of fall Irish po- 
tatoes may secure a leaflet on the sub- 
ject by sending a 3-cent stamp for 
mailing to L. A. Niven care the Pro- 
gressive Farmer-Ruralist. 


PICKIN’S 


DEPENDABLE 
“There is one thing you can always 
count on.” 
“Sure, your fingers.” 


TOO EXPENSIVE 


And then there was the Scottish father 
of twins, who only had one of them pho- 
tographed. 

WHAT KIND? 

Kind Lady: “And how would you like a 
nice chop?’’ 

Weary Tramp: “Dat all depends, lady 
—is it lamb, pork, or wood?” 


GIVE JOHNNY “A PLUS” 


Teacher: Johnny, what is the main 
change that takes place when water be- 
comes ice? 

Johnny: The change in price! 


TRUST THE DOCTOR 
Patient (to nurse): “Forgive me for say- 
ing it, but I’m in love with you. Really, 
I don’t want to get well.” 
Nurse: “Don’t worry, you won't. The 
doctor is in love with me, too!” 


YEAH? 


Husband: “If a man steals—no matter 
what—he will live to regret it.” 


Wife: “You used to steal kisses from me 
before we were married.” 

Husband: “Well, you heard what I 
said.” 


BUSINESS OR PLEASURE 


It was getting very close to the time 
for the celebrated guest to make his 
speech. . 

The chairman, looking about the table, 
came over to the speaker and whispered, 
“Shall we let them enjoy themselves a 
little longer, or do you think you’d better 
begin your speech now?” 


WHY WE NEED FINANCE COMPANIES 


Jones: “How do you spend your in- 
come?” ‘ 
Smith: “About 30 per cent for shelter, 


30 per cent for clothing, 40 per cent for 
food, and 20 per cent for amusement.” 


Jones: “But that adds up to 120 per 
cent.” 
Smith: “That’s right.’ 


A LONG WAY 

A Virginia family was training a negro 
girl from the country in her duties as 
maid. On answering the telephone the first 
day, she brought no message. 

“Who was that, Sara?” 

“°Twarn’t nobody, Mr. Bailey, jes’ a 
gentleman say, ‘It’s a long distance from 
New York,’ and I says, ‘Yessir, it cer- 
tainly is!’” 
























Dept. G-360, 
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vo *@ an Hour 
SPREAD-A-TREAD patches a Worn 
spot for a few pennies. Anyone can 
do it. No tools needed. Spreads on 
with a knife. Dries overnight. Tough, 
flexible, long wearing. 2,000 addi- 
tional miles guaranteed. Ends costly 
retreading or vulcanizing. Saves buy- 
ing new tires. Helps prevent blow 
outs. Demonstration sample sent Free 
bo special naente offer showing 
ou can make » to 7a on Gea. 
"PLASTIC RUBBER co. OF MAME RIC 
E€. Court St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








JUST PAINT THE ROOSTS 








PUREBRED BABY CHIX 





No orders held up. 
egg-strain. Most eggs from two-year-old, blood-tested 
hens. Shipment every week. 
Tane. S. C. Wh. Leg. headed by 330-egg str. males $5.00 
R. I. Reds, Pk. Rocks, R. D. Str. W. Wyandottes.. 5.00 
100% live delivery prepaid. 
chicks. 
prices on ducklings and W, Leghorn pullets. 


WEAVER FARM CHICKERIES, Box B, Stuarts Draft, Va, 








Electric Hatched 
anus vases CICS 


All purebred. Heavy breeds 290- 


Per 100 


$2.00 books orders with extra 
Orders under 100 add le per chick. Write for 
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INTERPRETING THE WorLp’s NEws 


Four Amazing Months in a Fast Changing Era 


N JULY 4 President Roosevelt has been in office 
four months. And in the four months from March 
4 to July 4 more changes have taken place affect- 
ing the welfare of the nation than we have been accus- 
tomed to expect in four decades of peace time history. 
Let us consider briefly what were 
some of these four-month changes 
in America :— 

1. From “rugged individualism” 
for agriculture and industry to “so- 
cial planning” for both farmers and 
manufacturers. 

2. From a policy of “Safety 
First” to a policy of “bold experi- 
mentation.” 

CLARENCE POE 3. From a gold standard country 
to a country of “managed currency.” 

4. From international isolation to international co- 
Operation. 

5. From a policy of prohibitive tariffs to a policy of 
reciprocity and lowered tariffs. 

6. From a policy regarding banks and businesses as 
private concerns to be largely let alone, to a policy of 
regarding every business as “a public utility to be con- 
trolled for the public good.” 

7. From a policy of having agriculture buy in a high 
tariff home market and sell in a world market to a policy 
of safeguarding agriculture against this inequality. 


“Live and Help Live” 


E ARE probably at the beginning of a new epoch 
in both government and human relations. As 
George H. Closs, Jr., puts it :— 

“We have outgrown the principle of ‘Live and let 
live.’ It is not big enough for the world today. We must 
adapt that principle to a new era in which unrestricted 
individualism has no place and in which it is believed the 
people as a whole will fare better under a_ planned 
economy. That slogan is being changed to ‘Live and 
help live.’” 

Senator Wagner has declared that “all business is 
affected with public interest,” and The Business Week 
emphasizes the fact that employers cannot make profits 
unless employees have buying power. As it says :— 

“In all humility, business men should remind them- 
selves daily that their\ place in the scheme of things is 
to give people work. We have been accustomed 
to say, ‘There must be profits, or there can be no wages.’ 
We have come to see, ‘There must be wages, or there 
can be no profits!’ ” 

One of the chief reasons why our 1929 boom col- 
lapsed was that too much profit was being monopolized 
by too few people—in big salaries and big dividends. 
Someone recently quoted Lord Bacon’s saying that in 
any nation, money or wealth is like manure—‘not good 
except it be spread.” In line with this principle, we shall 
undoubtedly steadily increase inheritance taxes as a 
means of keeping wealth better distributed. 


Economics for an Age of Plenty 


S JOY ELMER MORGAN was quoted as say- 
ing on this page last month: “The world is passing 
from a condition of economic scarcity to a condition of 
economic plenty.” That is indeed a 
revolutionary change; and the average 


By CLARENCE POE 
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—After J. N. Darling, Tribune-Herald. 
“Breaking Home Ties” 


horses in our industrial machine pulling together, each 
abreast of the other. 

In March when our economic collapse was most com- 
plete, prices of farm products averaged only 50 per cent 
of pre-war, while manufactured products the farmer had 
to buy averaged 103 per cent of pre-war. And since the 
50 per cent the farmer. received had to be spent so largely 
for interest and taxes, he could probably buy only one- 
fifth as much manufactured goods as formerly. Through- 
out the depression factories closed because farmers could 
not buy their goods as formerly; as factories dismissed 
laborers, they could buy less food and clothing from the 
farmers—and so the “vicious circle’ grew worse and 
worse. 

Thank God we are learning that each of us is indeed 
“his brother’s keeper”; that no longer can one industry 
suffer without hurting every other industry; that the 
wealthy cannot take inordinately big salaries or dividends 
without destroying buying power in their patrons—and 
hence that “social planning” is a necessity alike for high 
and low, rich and poor. 


Foreign Trade and War Debts 


UCH are some of the things that we at last seem to 

be learning nationally. Internationally, we regret to 
say, we seem to be learning much more slowly. 

Away back before the World War, Norman Angell 
wrote a book called The Great Illusion, emphasizing the 
fact that even a victorious nation profits nothing from a 
war; and a bankrupt England, France, and America 
have since given convincing proof of that fact. And just 
as victor and vanquished suffer together from the ruin 
of actual war, so they suffer together from the effects 
of economic war. 


Our recent depression was quite largely due to our 
refusal to acknowledge the truth that if we do not by 
from other nations, we cannot sell to other nations. Ang 
especially is this true when other nations owe us yay 
sums to begin with. As C. O. Moser said the other day :~ 


“The biggest thing on the horizon now is the Work 
Economic Conference in London. We must go back % 
years to find a lower volume of export business thay 
that which this nation did for the early part of the ey. 
rent year—back to 1897, when the nation’s population 
was 50,000,000 less than it is today, and its productive 
power smaller by even a greater degree.” 

The people of the South have an especial interest jp 
reviving foreign trade, for our two greatest Southern 
money crops, cotton and tobacco, are export crops. Ye 
many of our Southern Senators and Representatives are 
opposing any sensible adjustment of the war debts prob. 
lem—the biggest obstacle in the way of restoring work 
trade. If in order to promote international peace and 
recovery, England, France, and Italy (who gave 13,000. 
000 in World War dead and wounded against oy 
360,000, and also suffered vastly more financially) haye 
set an example of forgiveness by reducing German 
reparations from 36 billions to less than 1 billion, why 
cannot we also make some contribution to international 
peace, forgiveness, and prosperity? Why not say that 
we will allow those foreign nations $5 credit on their 
debts for each $100 of American farm products they 
buy? In a typical Southern state, the annual payments 
on war debts would reduce our Federal tax payments 
only 12 cents a year per capita, while if a revived foreign 
trade added 2% cents a pound to cotton prices, that would 
give us $12 a year per capita. 


New Type of Education Needed 


N THIS page last month we reprinted Dr. Charles 

Austin Beard’s “Ten Goals of Future Progress’ 
in our American civilization, which deserved not only 
reading but re-reading. He looks forwar&"to many social 
reforms; for example, to health insurance, unemploy- 
ment insurance, and old age pensions needed to safeguard 
all workers from what have been called “The Three 
Great Economic Fears” :— 


The fear of the loss of health; 
The fear of the loss of the job; 
The fear of a dependent old age. 


But, perhaps even more significantly, Dr. Beard looks 
forward to an enrichment of life for all normal persons 
through (1) a nobler type of education, (2) through 
greatly increased leisure, and (3) through a much wiser 
use of leisure. 


We have come to the time when everybody needs to 
give increased thought to all three of these items, Our 
educational system with its over-emphasis on language 
and mathematics must rather give attention to those 
things that add zest, color, and worthwhileness to life. 
At present our high schools point every graduate toa 
four-year course in some college. The boy or girl has 
a sense of futility or incompleteness if he or she doesnt 
take the standard four-year course. But instead of this 
one-way “Hobson’s choice” there should be for every 
high school graduate three alternatives for further edt 

cational growth and progress :— 


1. The regular four-year college 





man has not yet waked up to its signifi- 
cance. In fact, our economists and 
statesmen have not yet done so. The 
doctrines of Malthus will not do for 


course, 


2. A two-year college course cof 
THE ENRICHMENT OF LIFE— JULY centrating on (a) vocational work and 


(b) studies that will give him an et 


the age of McCormick and Henry 
Ford. Much of the recent talk about 
“Technocracy” was no doubt all ‘bunk, 
but one claim made by the so-cailed 


“Technocrats” is probably not far from: 


accurate, namely this :— 


That if all the machinery, the pow- 
er, the scientific knowledge, and the 
technical skill that America now pos- 
sesses in abundance were wisely di- 
rected and fully utilized, men could 
work four hours a day for four days a 
week and still maintain an average 
standard of living twice as high as that 
of the average family today. 


Our great economic problem is no 
longer that of producing enough; the 
problem is rather that of maintaining 
a balance or equilibrium among vari- 
ous forms of production—keeping all 





ULY and August suggest thoughts 

of greater leisure on the farm— 
a time for reading books, playing 
games, attending picnics, visiting 
friends and relatives, enjoying some of 
the trips and vacation experiences sug- 
gested on page 2, or just “unlaxing” 
as Amos ’n’ Andy put it. It is well to 
plan one’s leisure as carefully as one’s 
work, and all these opportunities should 
be considered. Also the state farmers’ 
and farm women’s meeting at the state 
agricultural college in all states that 
provide this feature. And of course 
getting a traveling library or borrow- 
ing selected books from your state 
library commission—if your state has 
traveling library service. If not, then 
here’s work for your local organiza- 


tion of farmers and farm women. 
Three other timely subjects for rural 
organizations are these :— 

(1) Holding a community fair this fall; 


(2) Securing reproductions of famous 
paintings for your schoolhouse, and— 


(3) Cleaning off old burying grounds. 

The summer stars are worth study- 
ing, too. Maybe you noticed that the 
Chicago “Century of Progress Exhi- 
bition” was started with a beam of 
light from the mighty star Arcturus 

a beam that had been traveling 
186,000 miles a second since the first 
World’s Fair in 1893! To locate 
Arcturus, follow the curve of the 
three end stars in the handle of the 
Big Dipper; it is the very bright star 
to which they always point. 








joyment of music, literature, art, 12 
ture, and wholesome social life, sports 
and recreation. 

3. What might be called “post 
graduate high school work’ modelie 
on the remarkably successful “peoples 
high schools” of Denmark. It 1s 4 
serious indictment of American edt 
cation that it has made so little effort 
to provide for American boys 
girls who cannot go to college the 
astounding civic, social and cultural 
advantages which these Danish “peo- 
ple’s high schools” provide for yout 
men and women from 18 to 25, 
which make all their future lives har 
pier and more useful. 

We need a new type of educatio® 
In our next issue we may discuss this 
subject more fully. 
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Some Simple Desserts RS I'VE USED OIL Stoves 


SHDN op o® NEW HIGH-POWER is Ty, * * 
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By LOIS P. DOWDLE B> AND iy BEST VALUE OF ALL" 


OR summer meals desserts are usu- 
oe much simpler than in cold 
weather. Fresh fruits, ices, and short- 
cakes are used a great deal. There is 
an advantage, however, in having on 
hand something in the way of cookies 
or a pudding which can be served with 
a hot sauce and made most palatable. 
Here are a few recipes which we hope 
will prove acceptable to our readers. 

MACAROON PUDDING 

Macaroon pudding may be served 
hot or cold. Beat yolks of two eggs 
to a froth and add gradually %4 cup 
sugar. Beat well. Slowly add 1% 
cups scalded milk and 1% teaspoon salt. 
Whip in the stiffly beaten whites of 
the two eggs and flavor with %4 tea- 
spoon vanilla and a few drops of al- 
mond extract. Pour the liquid while 
hot over 18 macaroons arranged in a 
buttered baking dish. Set dish in a pan 
of hot water and bake in oven until 
brown. May be served plain, with 
whipped cream, or with crushed fresh 
fruit. 




















UPSIDE DOWN CAKE 
¥%4 cup sugar YZ teaspoon soda 
2 eggs Y%cup sour cream 
1% cups flour 3 tablespoons butter 
1 teaspoon baking 3% cups brown sugar 
powder 1 cup fruit sliced High-Power 
% teaspoon salt Perfection 
Beat the eggs until light, add sugar | Range R-559 
and cream. Mix and sift flour, bak- 
ing powder, soda, and salt and add 
alternately with sour cream to the first 
mixture, beating well after each addi- 
tion. In the bottom of a heavy cake 
pan or iron skillet melt the butter and USE, ee 
add brown sugar. On this lay the 
sliced fruit (canned apricot halves, . 
fresh peaches, or sliced pineapple) well 4 i G ie a PO W k R S p E E D J 
drained. This fruit may be sprinkled eee WHEW TZ LCES e 
with 1 cup broken nut meats if de- 
sired. Pour batter very slowly over 


ig a e => “T"HESE good-looking new Perfection actual kitchen convenience. Reversible 
gate = — — stoves and ranges are thrifty to use, reservoir, tilting burner drums, broom- 
aed se agate oi phe gy™ y stan ry as well as excellent values to buy... for high space beneath every stove. Choice 

ipso , the new High-Power burners use low- of sizes, finishes and colors. Built-in 
cis iiiasaien See tenneeie alee priced kerosene, and burn it economi- ovens and stoves for use with separate 
Teup sour mill 1) teaspoon soda cally. The High-Power cooking heat ovens. Send a post-card today for the 
py Algae vhong % teaspoon salt responds the minute you light the booklet illustrated in color. 

Melt the shortening, add the mo- burner, saving fuel. 


lasses, and mix thoroughly. Sift dry . Superfex Oil Burning 
Tice tnmeter sal off to ta Your assurance of kitchen performance 


mixture alternating with the milk. and lasting value is the Perfection repu’ : Rafvigerators 

nls « seseel eee aed take, th tation for quality and dependability | Chill foods economically and 

a moderate oven (350-375 degrees through nearly a half-century. ones tee creas. 5. fom cones 

Fahrenheit) 30 to 40 minutes. May x cold. No pe space res: cehae 

be served with or without sauce. See the new models at your dealer’s. connections required. Write for 
CREAMY ORANGE SAUCE You’ll find beauty of design based on free booklet. 

Bring 1 cup corn syrup to a boil and 
add 14 teaspoon salt and 4 tablespoons 
orange juice. Pour syrup over one 
stiffly beaten egg white, beating con- 
stantly. When foamy set in ice and 


continue beating until cold. May fold Od y 
m one cup whipped cream. e |i : UIVUNG 
PEACH SHORTCAKE & T 
Bake biscuits of rather rich biscuit a t E 6 


dough. Split while hot and butter 
both halves. In between halves put THE STOVE YOU'VE ALWAYS WANTED AT A PRICE YOU CAN AFFORD TO PAY 
an inch thick layer of very ripe crush- = eee ee - 

ed peaches which have been sweetened 
for at least 15 minutes. Cover top e 

with peaches and with whipped cream . The Jacket Library 

if desired. Serve immediately. : Ae ; 

BROWN BETTY . wt Me # : Here is an opportunity to secure worth while books at 
ianee, apples sliced 4 teaspoon salt : Gi modest cost—unabridged editions, well printed and 
Rapa senuamson . a * . bound, for 20 cents per copy postpaid or $2 for all 

__ 1 tablespoon lemon juice ; Pa * twelve. Here’s the list :— 
ee apples, salt, sugar, cinnamon, m : * ‘be Alice in Wonderland i 
Y, Oe thea on Me = pence ig Be i Ee . ' aaa Same af Song ~ — 
‘ ‘ S. e 


| and Verse Green Mansions 
-— of apples in buttered baking Adventures of Tom Sawyer Treasure Island 
ish, dot with butter. Add layer of 


Under the Greenwood Tree Emerson’s Essays 
read. +] sepelll ; The Merchant of Venice The Way of All Flesh 
og » then apples continuing until 
ish is filled. Dot surface well with 


Tales of Sherlock Holmes 
butter, Bake in moderate oven (375 


oferees Fahrenheit) until apples are 
Solt and top crumbs are browned. 
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PATHFINDER 


Lowest-priced tire 
that can be built 
without sacrific- 
ing quality and 
safety 


See your dealer 
for today’s 
lowest prices 


eNO 








BEST 


GOODYEARS 
EVER MADE 


Red prices you may 
never see again 





HAT A TIME to replace old, thin, dangerous 
tires with GOODYEAR SAFETY at 1933 
thrift prices! 


The new Pathfinder—“the quality tire within 
the reach of all”—now has Full Center Traction 
.-- 20 per cent thicker non-skid tread ... 
still more mileage ... actually more quality 
than you get in many top-priced tires of other 
makes. 


The famous All-Weather, world’s best seller 
because it’s the world’s top quality, is today 
an even better All-Weather than you ever 
bought before. Yet you pay only slightly more 
for it than for the Pathfinder. 


And both these great, dependable Goodyears 
are bodied with the long-wearing, shock-resist- 
ing, patented Supertwist Cord. 


Pathfinder or All-Weather? Your pocket- 
book decides. You can’t go wrong. Lifetime 
guarantee. Get a full set now—with Goodyear 
quality tubes—while today’s prices last. 


ALL-WEATHER 


World’s standard of 
quality ... The best | 
tire that skill 
and experience 
can make 


See your dealet 
for today’s 
lowest prices 
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